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THE GOINGS-ON 
AT LITTLE WISHFUL 
By Warren Miller 


“A sure-fire tale, fanned by the illustra- 
tions of Edward Sorel (winner of a Times 
best-illustrated award) who draws the 
kind of fire trucks that little make-believ- 
ers like to ride.”"-—THE NEW YORK 
TIMES. 6-8. $2.75 


THE HAPPY 

BIRTHDAY UMBRELLA 

By David Cornel DeJong 

“,.a castaway umbrella, big and yellow 

... David’s friends and neighbors made it 

over into a really wonderful birthday 

present. A happy sort of book, for which 

Harvey Weiss has made nonsense pic- 
tures.”"—VIRGINIA KIRKUS. 

5 up. $2.75 


THE SEAL 

THAT COULDN’T SWIM 

By Alexis Ladas 

“...a charming tale, all the better for 
being true. The author, to whom it hap- 
pened, writes with a humor and tender- 
ness shared by Marc Simont’s joyous 
illustrations.,—THE CHICAGO TRIB- 
UNE. 7 up. $2.75 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 

By Phyllis Rowand 

“Little children should love this cheerful 
story about a family’s efforts to discover 
what a child wants for Christmas. The pic- 
tures are as gay and delightful as the 
story.”—PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY. Illus- 
trated by the author. 3 up. $2.75 


HELLO AND GOOD-BY 

By Mary Ann Hobermian 

“ .. endlessly and delightedly chanted by 
the youngest children .. .a second-grader 
can easily manage to read the verses by § 
himself, memorize them and enjoy them.” 
—THE NEW YORK TIMES. Illustrated 
by Norman Hoberman. 5 up. $2.50 


THE BIG FISH F 
By Barbara Greenough Johnson 


“..an uncluttered narrative, some out- hilti 


door excitement and a wonderful feeling 
of father-son comradeship.’”? — THE 
CRITIC. Illustrated by Mary Greenough 
Means. 4-8. $2.75 


CUSTARD THE DRAGON 
By Ogden Nash 


* “Custard made a great impression on our 


story hour group. Linell’s charming pic- 
tures are just right for her father’s poem. 
Recommended.”—LIBRARY JOURNAL. 

4 up. $2.50 


All books cloth bound 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY - BOSTON 
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AM VERY happy to in- 

troduce to readers of 

this column Ray Fry, 
ho, on January 1, 1960, 
jill become the new Direc- 
t of Library Service for 
is company. On this the 
ute of my retirement, I will 
ave completed 25 years as 
director and Editor of this 
tle column. 
Ray Fry comes to us from 
alveston, Texas, where 
bt two years he has been 


ork at Duke University, North Carolina, 
d received his M.S. in Library Science at 
lumbia. Before entering Duke, Mr. Fry 
da three-year “‘hitch’’ in the Navy. 
Librarians know Ray Fry best as a young 
»ple’s librarian. For two and a half years 
worked under Margaret Alexander Ed- 
atds, Co-ordinator of Work with Young 
dults, at the Enoch Pratt Free Library in 
ltimore. Then he went to Dallas, Texas, 
here he organized the young adult work 
the public library. At Galveston he leaves 
well-organized young adult department. 
Ray Fry’s special interest in book services 
) children and young people began while 
was a student at Duke University. His 
mmers were spent at a boys’ camp in the 
ountains of North Carolina, where he 
ld the job of counselor and tennis in- 
* Buctor. In a recent letter, Ray wrote of his 
st summer in this camp, which apparently 


Ray M. Fry 
Director of Library Service 


omment 


was attended chiefly by 
boys from wealthy homes: 
“It bothered me that par- 
ents who would send their 
boys twenty-dollar tennis 
rackets and expensive 
boxes of candy and cookies 
would at best stuff in only 
a few comic books and bad 
ones at that. On my first 
day off, I hitchhiked into 
Hendersonville, N. C., and 
found the public library. 
For a two-dollar deposit I 
got some collections of 
short stories suitable for retelling around 
che camp fire and a copy of ‘Huckleberry 
Finn’. When lights were out, Huck Finn 
was read, a chapter at a time, since it had 
to last until there could be another trip to 
the library.” 

Mrs. Fry also has a wide acquaintance 
among librarians—many of whom knew 
her as Geraldine Morin. She took her li- 
brary training at Ann Arbor, served in the 
young adult department at Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, and later on the staffs at 
Goucher College and Southern Methodist 
University at Dallas. A two-year-old 
daughter is named Margaret after Margaret 
Edwards. 

We are all most enthusiastic about Ray 
Fry and the service he can render to this 
company and its Library Service Depart- 
ment; and last but not least, about the part 
which he will continue to play in the library 
profession. 


Leora J. Lewis 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


E. COMPTON & COMPANY « 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET + CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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\ Re a trio of 


Outstanding Books 


THE CITY THAT WOULD NOT DIE 

The Bombing of London, May 10-11, 1941 

by Richard Collier 

Hitler’s Luftwaffe, 550 strong, ordered to bomb London into total 
submission, left behind them a city smoldering with more than 2000 
fires, whose rubble sheltered nearly 4000 casualties. From personal 
interviews with survivors, from intelligence reports and captured 
records, Richard Collier has reconstructed a taut minute-by-minute 
account of that historic night, when the heroism of thousands ol 
citizens kept a great city alive. 

Illustrated January 1960 $4.50 


NIGHT OF THE BIG HEAT 


A Novel of Tomorrow 

by John Lymington 

A fast-paced, science fiction novel that pictures the mounting terror 
in an island community when its inhabitants discover that an almost 
unendurable heat wave is the forerunner of an invasion by another 
planet. January 1960 $2.95 


THE RICHEST AMERICAN 


The Life Story of J. Paul Getty 

by Ralph Hewins 

Recently named “the richest American” by Fortune magazine, 
J. Paul Getty today rules a world-wide industrial empire worth well 
over a billion dollars. To write this first full-length biography of 
the “mysterious oilman,” the author was given free access to Getty’s 
private papers and personal diary. The result is a book that adds a 
vital chapter to American business history while it presents a de- 
tailed portrait of the fabulous Getty empire and of the colorfut, 
enigmatic man who built it. 


Illustrated February 1960 $5.00 


E. P. Dutton 300 Park Ave. South WN. Y. 10 
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COAL CAMP GIRL 


By LOIS LENSKI. Illustrated by the author. 
A new Regional Story which gives an au- 
thentic and exciting picture of life in the 
West Virginia mining country. 

Ages 8-12. $3.95 


THE NUTCRACKER 


By DANIEL WALDEN. Illustrated in four colors 
by Harold Berson. The story of the Nut- 
cracker Ballet, retold for all ages and illus- 
trated with lovely pictures which seem to 
dance across the pages. All ages. $3.50 


A MATTER OF PRIDE 
By DOROTHY SIMPSON. Illustrated by Dorothy 
Bayley Morse. Proud Janie, daughter of a 
Maine lobsterman, gets into an unusual scrape 


when she has to go to school without shoes. 
Ages 9-14. $2.95 


KASIMIR’S JOURNEY 


By MONROE STEARNS. Illustrated in five col- 
ors by Marlene Reidel. There are big, brilliant 
pictures on every page of this imaginative 
story in verse of Kasimir’s adventures round 
the world. Ages 3-6. $3.00 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF 
ICELAND 
By ERICK BERRY. Illustrated with 


photographs. 

A fine book about the sturdy, little island 

nation. Portraits of the Nations series. 
Ages 12-16. $2.95 


DOUBLE WEDDING 


By ROSAMOND DU JARDIN. Pam and Penny, 
the popular twins, postpone marriage till the 
men they love have graduated from college, 
but waiting confronts them with many real 
problems. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


LUCY McLOCKETT 


By PHYLLIS McGINLEY. Illustrated in three 
colors by Helen Stone. In lively verse and 
prose, America’s favorite poet for children 
tells the story of Lucy, who began to lose 
things until one day, in a department store, 
she lost her mother. Ages 4-7. $3.00 


THE LONG STOCKING 


By VELMA ILSLEY. Illustrated in three colors 
by the author. The Christmas story with a 
Christmas look! All about Miranda’s discovery 
that it takes more than a great big stocking 
to bring true Christmas happiness. 

Ages 3-6. $2.25 


OUR WORLD OF SCIENCE 


By DUANE BRADLEY and EUGENE LORD. Illus- 
trated by Tibor Tors. A beginning book on 
the mysteries of sound, light, air, water, mo- 
tion, gravity, heat, electricity, and magnetism 
—with many simple, fascinating experiments. 

Ages 8-12. $3.00 


MALCOLM’S JOB 


By JOE BASCOM. Illustrated in two colors by 
the author. ‘Listen to that cat play that horn!” 
exclaim the delighted crowds when Malcolm 
Softpaws wins success at last with the blue 
horn he found on a trash pile. 

Ages 4-6. $2.75 


MOSBY: GRAY GHOST OF THE 
CONFEDERACY 


By JONATHAN DANIELS. Illustrated by Albert 
Orbaan. A famous Southern author tells the 
exciting true story of the daring Confederate 
leader, John Singleton Mosby, and his band 
of raiders in the Civil War. 

Ages 12-16. $2.95 


FUN WITH ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 


By JOSEPH LEEMING. Illustrated by Jessie 
Robinson. How to make artificial flowers 
from paper, cloth, wax, plastics, or shells; 
and how to use them for decorations and 
accessories. A new and fascinating hobby. 

Ages 10 up. $3.00 


All books cloth bound 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA and NEW YORK 





From its new 
international headquarters 


THE 


ROLIER SOCIETY 


publishes for schools and libraries these 

basic teaching tools. Each set performs a unique 
educational function, each is continuously 
revised—all are designed to inform AND to 
stimulate intellectual curiosity. 


For further information about any of them, 


use the coupon below. 


FRANKLIN WATTS BOOKS 
Enchanting, authoritative books 
for beginners of all ages. 
Beautifully illustrated and 
employing a carefully graded 
vocabulary. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA YEAR BOOK 
The Story of Our Time 


4 peiiy illustrated volume 
the year’s pomenernine and 
> Aor 4 d annually to 
your encyclopedia up-to- 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
CANADIANA 
The only all-inclusive source of 
information on any topic re- 


to our neighbor to the 
orth. 10 volumes. 


GROLIER ENCYCLOPEDIA 
The authoritative, popu- 
lar-priced, alphabetically 
arranged encyclopedia, 
with concise entries for 
quick general reference. 
20 volumes. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


The children’s encyclopedia, an in- 
dispensable source of reference 
and enrichment material for all the 
elementary grades. 20 volumes; in- 
dex AND tables of contents. 


THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE 


The only all-purpose science refer- 
ence set; of special use to students 
in the upper elementary grades 
and beyond. 10 volumes. 


LANDS AND PEOPLES 


A richly illustrated panorama of 
the peoples and nations of the 
world, created to supplement the 
social studies curriculum. 7 vols. 


RICHARDS TOPICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A wholly different encyclopedia, 
covering vast areas of knowledge, 
topically, in 15 volumes. More 
than 600 teaching units. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION TON 12 
International Headquarters 

575 Lexington Ave., New York 22 


Please send me full information on the 
Grolier publications I have checked below. 


0) The Book of © Grolier 
Knowledge Encyclopedia 

© The Book of O Franklin Watts 
Popular Science Books 

© Lands and 0 The Encyclopedia 
Peoples 

0 Richards Topical 
Encyclopedia 


Year Boo 
©) The Encyclopedia 
Canadiana 


NAME 
LIBRARY 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE 
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The Macmillan Look of the Month 
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THE- UNGLE OF LION } 
* ae \ 
a ad \ 
a \ 
i ae 
a tale from Pakistan \ hy 


told by Ashraf Siddiqui 
drawn by Tom Hamil 





Bhombal Dass, who claims to be the Uncle of Lion, is in fact a some- 
what elderly goat. He only claimed to be the Uncle of Lion, King of 
the Forest because he got backed into a pretty tight corner by a tiger, 
and if you happen to believe, as Bhombal Dass did, that wit Is 
MIGHTIER THAN STRENGTH, you just might try to make a tiger believe, 
under the circumstances, that you were a Lion’s close relative. 


“Deeply satisfying in its wisdom and wit, and praiseworthy for Tom 
Hamil’s drawings of the three beasts, it’s almost a masterpiece.” 
—N. Y. TiMEs Book REVIEW 


We nominate BHOMBAL Dass our book of the month because it conveys 
to children a full measure of wit and wisdom with sweet simplicity. 


Ages 4-8 Library binding $2.75 
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Films for Children 


MAYRELEE NEWMAN, formerly Juvenile Services Librarian, Washoe 
County Library, Reno, Nevada. 


“The time has come,” the Walrus said, 
“To speak of many things. ....... 


—Alice in Wonderland 


Children’s librarians have spoken of cabbages and kings long since, and 
now the time has come to cope with the questions raised by evaluation 
and selection of audio-visual materials for use both in and out of the 
children’s room. As many libraries join film circuits and budget for pur- 
chase or rental of film and record material, and interested adults inquire 
about such programs for children, it becomes clear that films not only 
can help bring children to books, but, that, as P. W. Johnnes has said, 
“Libraries have a vital job to perform in providing a basic film educa- 
tion for people of their community, particularly children.” ! 

While films and records have been accepted as part of the library pro- 
gram for adults for some time, there has been understandable reluctance 
to use these media extensively in juvenile services, due largely to the 
inferior kind of productions generally available. Parents and children, 
tlocking to see jazzed-up Hollywood versions of their favorite old tales 
at movie theaters or on television, shell out of pocket ceaselessly to watch 
cherished lore distorted until it is scarcely recognizable. But, as those con- 
cerned point out, film is an industry as well as an art. As long as filmgoers 
and record buyers pay for rubbish, businessmen creating it see no need 
for change. 

Still there are those who are real friends of children in the industry, 
men like Morton Schindel of Picture Book Parade, who respect the story- 
teller’s art and the instinctive responses children have to things good 
and beautiful. While it must be admitted that boys and girls do enjoy 
the raucus comedy of cartoons and comic books, most of them have and 
should have nurtured within a love of things more quietly and sensitively 
told, films of poignant beauty such as the special color film of Andersen’s 
Steadfast Tin Soldier. Using this as a piéce de résistance for a special 
Scandinavian Christmas story hour is just one of the ways to share the 





' Junior Reviewers, May-June 1958. 
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wonderful Andersen heritage meaningfully with boys and girls who come 
to the library. There are such gems among the numbers of 16mm films 
available, and would be more if producers become aware of the need 
for their creation. 

Presuming that funds present no problem, how does one select appro- 
priate entertainment? There is little critical evaluation from the library 
point of view in existence, and the specialist in work with tots through 
teens must often order and hope fervently for the best. Catalog descrip- 
tions are a help, but if orders are placed weekly, one often becomes 
harried and frantic. Fairy tales, folklore, animal films, boys and girls of 
other lands—how many films exist upon all the subjects represented by 
the books upon our shelves! And just as this article is meant as a spring- 
board into further exploration and evaluation of good, bad, and indif- 
ferent films, what children see on the screen may well be the springboard 
into further explorations and knowledge for them. Such an experience 
has been described by Barbara Douglas in the Rutland, Vermont, Free 
Library,! and is an example of the kind of inspired program with reading 
results that any children’s librarian may well ponder. 

Be it agreed, then, that not only as story hour materials, but as library 
items loaned for home use, the film and records for children must be 
carefully chosen. They must be created with respect for original tales 
and artistry, with integrity and good taste. The same careful selection 
must be used as in the expenditure of public funds for books, and many 
of the same criteria apply. To discover the well-done film or record gives 
us the opportunity to urge its use over the media of mass communication: 
television and radio. 

For some time now, critical reviewing of recordings and films has been 
a regular feature in Junior Reviewers, and, of course, in certain educa- 
tional and audio-visual publications. It seems high time to begin a 
more systematic study of available films, filmstrips, and records in our 
own professional journals to share experience and knowledge for the 
ultimate benefit of all. As a start, a few brief evaluations of films found 
acceptable for library use follow: 


“The Steadfast Tin Soldier,” Brandon, 1955. 14 min., color. 


An enchanted trip into the world of fantasy, faithfully narrated, featuring toys and 
puppets. Here is a love story young and old will be moved to witness. Story hours, 
Andersen programs, home circulation, family programs. All ages. 


“Story of King Midas,” Bailey, 1953. 10 min., color or black and white. 


The King, a pleasantly befuddled materialist, complete with white walrus mustache 
and miserly eye, discovers that gold is not the most important thing in life, after 
all. Good puppetry, recommend color version. Story hours, mythology programs, 
home and group circulation. Primary and intermediate. 


1“Fire Reading With Films,” Junior Libraries, March 1959. p. 115-7. 
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“The Loon’s Necklace,” Encyclopedia Britannica Films. 13 min., color. 
Told effectively by use of Northwest Indian masks, an old legend of how the loon 
got his white neckband. Unusual Indian fare, not recommended for pre-schoolers 
because of weirdness of the masks. Well narrated. Story hours, Indian programs, 
home circulation. Intermediate, young people, adults. 


“Millions of Cats,’”’ Picture Book Parade, Weston Woods Studios. 10 min., 
black and white. 


“Three Fox Fables,” Encyclopedia Britannica Films. 11 min., black and 
white. 


Includes “Fox and the Grapes,” “Fox and the Crow,” and “Fox and the Stork,” 
played by a cast of live creatures, and starring a particularly bright little fox, Story 
hours, Aesop programs, home circulations. All ages. 





Recent Adult Books for Young People 


Recommended by a YASD committee: Dororuy Gray, Librarian, 
Park School for Boys, Indianapolis; IRENE GuLLette, Popular Li- 
brary, Public Library, Gary, Indiana; Dororny Lawson, Head of 
Young Adult Department, Public Library, Indianapolis, Chairman. 


Astaire, Fred. Steps in Time. Harper, 1959. $4.95. 
The autobiography of one of today’s best loved entertainers. Refusing the aid of 
a ghost writer, Astaire has written a charming and witty account of his adventures 
in show business. The book also presents a picture of a happy married life. Many 
photographs included. 


Block, Eugene. Great Train Robberies of the West. Coward-McCann, 
1959. $5.00. 
A fascinating segment of Americana from 1870, when the first train robbery oc- 
curred, to 1933, when two bandits robbed the passengers of the Southern Pacific’s 
flyer, the Lark. The last chapter explains how modern methods of communication 
and detection have eliminated the train robber. 


Bosse, Malcolm J. The Journey of Tao Kim Nam. Doubleday, 1959. $3.95. 


This story of a young man fleeing from the Communists in northern Vietnam to 
freedom in Saigon gives a timely, realistic picture of conditions in Indochina. 


Cottrell, Leonard. Wonders of the World. Rinehart, 1959. $4.50. 


An entertaining book in which the author compares seven traditional wonders of 
the ancient world with seven modern technical achievements, i.c., the Empire State 
Building and the Golden Gate Bridge. 


Day, Beth. A Shirttail To Hang To. Holt, 1959. $3.95. 


Not all juvenile delinquents become adult criminals. Not if Cal Farley can reach 
them first. Boys. Ranch in Amarillo, ‘Texas, is a haven for unfortunate boys who 
need and receive, at the ranch, love and guidance from understanding adults. 
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Gardner, Mona. The Shanghai Item. Doubleday, 1959. $3.95. 


A collection of short stories with Far Eastern background. Outstanding for vivid 
detail and perceptive grasp of Oriental feeling. 


Howarth, David. D Day, The Sixth of June, 1944. McGraw-Hill, 1959. 
$4.95. 


Through the experiences of thirty participants—American, British and German— 
the author reconstructs the Allied invasion of France in 1944. A vivid, compellingly 
written tribute to human courage and endurance, For the mature reader. 


Lansing, Alfred. Endurance: Shackleton’s Incredible Voyage. McGraw- 
Hill. $5.00. 


Twenty-eight men of the Imperial Trans-Antarctic Expedition (1914-16) led by 
Sir Ernest Shackleton miraculously survive disaster when their vessel Endurance is 
crushed in pack ice. The courage and stamina of the men are almost unbelievable. 


Mecker, Oden. The Little World of Laos. Scribner, 1959. $4.50. 


The author, recently a CARE officer to this tiny and currently troubled country, 
writes simply and with the journalist’s eye for detail, of the history, culture, and 
problems of the Laos. It is evident Meeker loves Laos and enjoys his work. A sharp 
contrast to The Ugly American. Homer Page’s exquisite photographs in sepia com- 
pliment the text. 


Morris, Edita. The Flowers of Hiroshima. Viking, 1959. $3.50. 


An American youth living with a Japanese family in Hiroshima learns of the tragic 
fate facing survivors of the atom blast in 1945. A sensitive, moving book ending on 
a triumphant note of hope for humanity. 


Moscow, Alvin. Collision Course. Putnam, 1959. $4.50. 


Readers of Lord’s A Night To Remember will be interested in this detailed, docu- 
mentary account of the most controversial disaster in modern sea history, the 
Andrea Doria-Stockholm collision off Nantucket, July, 1956. 


Saturday Evening Post. The Post Reader of Civil War Stories. Doubleday, 
1958. $3.95. 


Both North and South are represented in this excellent collection of nineteen stories 
which have appeared in the Post since 1930. Stories by such eminent authors as 
Mackinlay Kantor, William Faulkner, and Joseph Hergesheimer make this useful 
in English classes as well as to the Civil War aficionados. 


Stirling, Monica. Sigh for a Strange Land. Little, 1958. $3.50. 


Woven in teenage Resi’s story of escape from the Budapest revolution of 1956 are 
the reminiscences of her elderly Aunt Natash’s gay and romantic girlhood in an- 
other generation. The contrast between yesterday and today is skillfully done with 
perception and sympathy for both eras. The book will appeal most to the reader 
who appreciates fine writing. . 


Taber, Gladys. Spring Harvest. Putnam, 1959. $3.95. 


This pleasant romance, set on a midwestern college campus in 1914, is built around 
the headstrong daughter of a stubborn but likable professor. 
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For Good Reading and Good Reference 


Storves of Favorite Operas 


by CLYDE ROBERT BULLA 
37 illustrations by Robert Galster 


“Written with enthusiasm and clarity are these twenty-three synopses 
of popular operas. The three major operas of Mozart—The Marriage 
of Figaro, Don Giovanni, The Magic Flute—the standard operas 
of Puccini, Wagner, favorite French operas, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Der Rosenkavalier, are presented in terms of their plot and main 
characters. Clyde Robert Bulla has managed to give a clear picture 
of the . . . action of the operas in brief summaries which maintain 
the glamour of the original. Interesting in themselves, these conden- 
sations should encourage the reader to investigate the rich repertoire 
of music to which these stories are basic.”—Virginia Kirkus Service 


Fully indexed Complete cast of characters Biographical notes 
Ages 10 and up 288 pages Clothbound $3.75 


from your bookseller or local jobber 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
Established 1834 New York 16 





Adult Books for Young Adults 


Report of the Pre-Conference Institute, Washington, D. C., June 
20-21, 1959, GRACE P. Stocum, Free Library of Philadelphia, Chair- 
man. (Excerpts from HARRIET ARNow’s address, “The Importance of 
Books and Reading in the Lives of Young People,” have been pub- 
lished in the November issue of ALA Bulletin under the title, “Read- 
ing with a Purpose,” pp. 837-9.) 


A New Look at Teenage Young Adults 


In the opening speech, trends in the teenage population in the United 
States were presented by Lloyd Roth, assistant to the president, Gilbert 
Youth Research Company (a market research organization). His talk was 
based on information gathered by teenage interviewers employed by the 
company. This material has appeared in newspapers in a syndicated 
column, “What Young People Think,” along with additional information 
gathered by the young people. It is written by Eugene Gilbert for Asso- 
ciated Press News Features. 

Through a questionnaire distributed to the audience, Roth presented 
statistics on marriage and financial patterns of teenagers and the pro- 
portion of the total population in this group. Approximately one million 
teenagers are married, with the peak year for marriage for women being 
18, and the median age 20.1. One-third of the first children in families 
are born to mothers 20 and under. Allowances and earnings of the teen- 
ager reach nine billion a year. Today, teenagers represent ten per cent 
of the population, but the number from 13-18 will increase by seventy 
per cent from 1950-1965. 

These statistics present teenagers filling adult roles as mothers of 
small children and wage earners or money managers of considerable sums. 
Roth concluded they cannot be treated as children nor be ignored as their 
numbers increase. 

To emphasize the need for enlarged concepts concerning teenagers, 
the audience was asked to join the dots of a nine-dot square (one dot 
at each corner, one in the center and one on each side midway between 
corner dots) with four straight lines without lifting the pencil. It can 
be done. 


Forum on Fiction 


A panel presenting ten favorite adult novels of young people. Ray 
M. Fry, Director of Rosenberg Library, Galveston, Texas (now 
with F. E. Compton Co. Chicago); Elizabeth Jones, Librarian, 
College Park, Georgia; Lillian Morrison, Assistant Coordinator of 
Young Adult Services, New York Public Library; Sister Mary 
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Camillus, RSM, Librarian, Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh; 
and Margaret A. Edwards, Coordinator of Work with Young 
Adults, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Moderator. 


“The main character in the discussion is, like Harvey, mostly absent, 
for good adult novels are hard to find,” was the opening comment of 
the moderator, Margaret Edwards. She asked: “Of the 4.15 books per 
capita read in this country, what proportion are trivial and sensational? 
Of the respectable ones, how many are purely informational, designed to 
teach or to answer questions? How many are there left that will enrich 
the spirit and broaden one’s understanding and outlook on life?” How- 
ever, she concluded that the adult novel has an important place in the — 
reading of young adults, for, in creative works of fiction, we find the best 
writing about the human heart and the greatest contribution to man’s 
understanding of his fellowman. 


Teenagers’ Choice—Ray M. Fry 


Since both Ray M. Fry and his young adult librarian, Jenepher Field, 
were new to the library and the city, a questionnaire was sent to eight 
hundred students at Ball High School to determine the favorite novels of 
Galveston teenagers. In preparing the questionnaire, Mrs. Field tried to 
establish an attitude of free choice on the part of the students. 


What Is Your Favorite Novel? 
Please give us the names of three adults novels that you have read and 
enjoyed. Place them in order of preference—first, second and third 
choice. 
Remember: (1) No names, grades, or ages need be mentioned. 

(2) Be honest in your answers—don’t mention a book be- 
cause you think that your teacher or librarian wants 
you to like it. 

(3) Adult novels only—this excludes teenage romances and 
sports stories, and non-fiction books such as biogra- 
phies, true war-stories or travel books. Fiction only. 

(4) This is not an examination and has nothing to do 
with school work—just forget about school for a min- 
ute or two! 

(5) If you cannot fill in any part, just leave a blank. 


Briefly, why did you like this book? 
- Do you think it has something to offer young people? 
Did it answer any problems for you? 
Did it make you want to read more books about the same sort of 
places, people or events? 
Do you want to read more books by this author? 


The 571 replies received resulted in a list of seven books. Comments 
listed are a summary of those made by the students. Regular circulation 
and frequent requests seemed sufficient reason. to include the additional 
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books listed even though the students had not mentioned these in their 

replies. 

Gone with the Wind, Margaret Mitchell 
It has a good plot and an exciting style; it is a great love story and a good story 
of people and their problems; it tells vividly about the Civil War; it is just a 
good story. 

Love Is Eternal, Irving Stone 
It is a good love story; it tells of the experience of a young girl as she grows up; it 
gave me insight into Lincoln and his times; it was true. 

Not As a Stranger, Morton Thompson 
It is realistic and not everyone lives happily ever after; it shows a woman’s love for 
her husband; it reveals problems and attitudes of people; it is sad. 

Marjorie Morningstar, Herman Wouk 


It tells what happens to a so-called “sweet girl”; it is a true life story about a 
young girl with no pretenses; it is about a young person who led a fascinating and 
unusual life; it acquainted me with different surroundings and a different religion; 
it is a strange love story. 


H.M.S. Ulysses, Alistair MacLean 


It is interesting and entertaining; it is an exciting story of real men at war. 


Mrs. Mtke, Benedict and Nancy Freedman 


It is full of adventure and a most interesting love storv. 
Winter Wheat, Mildred Walker 
All Quiet on the Western Front, Erich Remarque 
Two by Two, Mary Stolz 


Caine Mutiny, Herman Wouk 


Experiences of a High School Librarian—E.izasetu Jones 


Not being able to base my selection of favorite titles on actual sta- 
tistics, I asked myself what, in my almost twenty years of experience, 
young adults seemed to look for in choosing fiction. I have found they 
choose novels: (1) that help in their search for true religion, (2) that teach 
the meaning of love, whether for a pet, for members of the family, or that 
is a prelude to marriage; (3) that have characters who face the same prob- 
lems they face, (4) that give them, as companions, real people who think 
straight and with open minds, (5) that provide new experiences in distant 
lands and distant times, (6) that are full of adventure and suspense, (7) 
that present world problems and their possible solutions. 

With these criteria in mind, I chose the following titles from many 
that have been top favorites: 
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The Nun’s Story, Kathryn Hulme 
This book caught their interest as a best-seller, It holds their interest because it 
takes the reader to the distant land of Africa, teeming with life and action. But, 
more important, it portrays a woman dedicated to finding a real purpose in life. 


Old Man and the Sea, Ernest Hemingway 
‘The story packs a wallop in depicting human courage and endurance under almost 
insurmountable difficulties and discouragements. In addition, it is beautifully 
written, although I have to admit that excellent writing is not too often a standard 
by which our young adults judge a book. 


Captain Horatio Hornblower, Cecil Scott Forester 
Sea stories have their own large and enthusiastic clientele. When a fast-moving 
sea story centers action around a man who is a fascinating mixture of diffidence 
and courage, who, in spite of his own frequent misgivings, thinks for himself, makes 
decisions which prove wise, and takes all his glory with a “pinch of salt”—then 
you have a book that continues in popularity. 


Away All Boats, Kenneth Dodson 
War is a curse, and, with all its horror, is an exciting probability in the future 
lives of our young adults. War stories assume a place of first interest in the reading 
chosen by young adults. Readers are held spellbound by accounts of fighting on the 
seas in World War II, in which the characters are bathed in blood but come 
through with spirits unbowed, Human relationships, as men face catastrophe, are, 
in this book, as real as life. It is not kid stuff. 


On the Beach, Nevil Shute (N. S. Norway) 


Man today is making the world of tomorrow, and our young adults do some 
serious thinking about the heritage being prepared for them, This account of the 
self-destruction of the earth’s inhabitants holds the reader through slow death, page 
by page, and makes him glad, as he closes the book, that it has been like a dream 
from which he has awakened and finds not yet true. 


Rebecca, Daphne Du Maurier 
Just recently one of my older students said that this was the best book she had 
ever read, and she had read it four times. A senior begged, for her own, a discarded 
copy, neatly typing and replacing a missing page. Why do they love this book? It 
surely isn’t just the fact that it is a murder mystery. I think it is rather that, in a 
setting reminiscent of the old romantic novel, a young and lovely girl finds true 
love and makes a dream come true. 


Jubilee Trail, Gwen Bristow 
This novel does not deal with good people, but shows the good in those who had 
to live, in the days when the going was rough, among others who were truly evil. 
Girls like it, because a girl faces and survives the evils of the day without herself 
becoming a sordid character. Such a story provides an escape and helps the young 
adult to keep the daily molehills down to molehill size. 


Blue Camellia, Francis Parkinson Keyes 
This book, like so many I read, was recommended to me by young adult readers. 
I liked its picture of family life in the New Orleans area. An only daughter, full of 
love for her parents, fights their possessiveness, which had caused her to lose her 
one true love. She compromises with life and reaches a maturity characterized by 
unselfishness. Young adults like to see their own problems solved in fiction. 
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Gone with the Wind, Margaret Mitchell 
This book is a perennial favorite with all ages from junior high up. That is under. 
standable, for it gives us, in graphic style, our city of Atlanta a hundred years ago. 
In addition to that, it is the Civil War, about which many of our young adults are 
avid readers. 


Promised Land, James Street 

Sam Dabney rises from a boyhood in which his parents and home had been 
brutally wiped out by the savage redskin. Through courage that gives no quarter, 
he establishes an empire in Mississippi. James Street gives young adults of both 
sexes a red-blooded man, and they are red-blooded enough to enjoy reading about 
him. 


Choosing some titles and leaving out others made this a difficult task. 
I find that a book I read and like very much I can often make a top 
favorite just by recommending it. 


Report of a Large Library System—Litt1An Morrison 


I would like to add a word to Mrs. Edwards’ about the importance of 
fiction. It has a power over people which the book of fact seldom has. 
Non-fiction, in general, aims at our intelligence and may describe, inform, 
explain, provoke. Fiction provides us with an experience, it entertains 
and beguiles, it woos us, gets at our emotions, and sometimes, if the book 
is good enough and we are receptive enough, it changes us a little. Some 
novels have the power to make us perhaps a little more human, a little 
more sympathetic and aware, a little more mature (and we are dealing 
with readers on the road to maturity), a little more understanding of, and 
in love with, life. 

Today we're examining fiction which is popular with teenagers. 
Although popularity is not our only criterion in book selection for them, 
it is one element and an important one. We have to be aware of current 
tastes and needs, but remember that we are dealing ultimately with indi- 
viduals. Popularity lists and polls are useful only as flexible guides. Also, 
and this, too, is obvious, we have to be aware that what teenagers like 
and want is determined not only by their characteristics as adolescents 
but also by what they have been exposed to in the school, the public 
library, the home, on the corner newsstand, in the movies, over TV and 
radio. In other words, what we, society, have taught them to want. 

This wasn’t a very scientific poll. I asked the librarians of the twenty- 
one branches which have the most young adult activity to list which 
books, in their experience, were most popular. Pearl Buck’s The Good 
Earth, Margaret Mitchell’s Gone with the Wind, Maureen Daly’s Seven- 
teenth Summer (which was originally published as an adult novel and is 
still going strong after seventeen years), Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre, 
Rebecca by Du Maurier, Orwell’s 1984, Hemingway’s Old Man and the 
Sea, Hilton’s Lost Horizon, Hulme’s The Nun’s Story, and Shelley’s 
Frankenstein, with Dracula running close to it, made up the list. The 
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space-monster movies, the shock clubs, and the horror films on television, 
I think, are responsible for the renascence of the last two books. Some- 
times, when I mentioned other titles, the librarians said, “Oh, that is very 
popular, too.” So, I'll take the liberty of giving ten more which were sent 
in by the next highest number of branches. This, I think, will give us a 
slightly truer picture. ‘These are Uris’s Exodus, Salinger’s Catcher in the 
Rye, London’s Call of the Wild, Orwell’s Animal Farm, Freedman’s Mrs. 
Mike, Maugham’s Of Human Bondage, Wouk’s The Caine Mutiny (our 
Bronx branches found City Boy and Marjorie Morningstar more popular 
than The Caine Mutiny), Remarque’s All Quiet on the Western Front, 
Paton’s Cry, the Beloved Country, Shute’s On the Beach, and Smith’s A 
Tree Grows in Brooklyn. Two branches said Dr. Zhivago was constantly 
being asked for. 

These titles offer a varied collection. ‘There’s variety in size, from Old 
Man and the Sea to Gone with the Wind, which is almost ten times as 
long as the Hemingway. There’s a great variety in the date of publication. 
Frankenstein was published in 1817. (Incidently, Mary Shelley was only 
20 years old when she wrote it, and she did so in a contest with Shelley 
and Byron to see who could write the most ghastly story.) Jane Eyre was 
first published in 1847, Call of the Wild in 1903, and then, interestingly, 
we jump to the 1930's, 40’s and 50’s and come right up to our present best- 
seller list with Exodus. 

There is also great variety in setting and subject matter, in approach 
and in type of novel in general. We have the historical novel in Gone with 
the Wind, with the panoramic approach; the political novel in 1984— 
thru fantasy and satire. We have science fiction and horror which could 
include 1984, and where Frankenstein does belong; we have the war 
novels with Caine Mutiny and All Quiet on the Western Front, animal 
adventure with Call of the Wild and White Fang, romantic adventure in 
Rebecca, Jane Eyre, Wuthering Heights; Gone with the Wind could be 
listed here, too. There is fantasy with Lost Horizon, the biographical 
novel in the Nun’s Story. We have the contemporary novel of adolescence 
in Seventeenth Summer and Catcher in the Rye. Then we have The Good 
Earth, which is an interpretation of a people, and Old Man and the Sea, 
which is a sort of man’s relationship to nature. They, in a way, interpret 
life as well, though I do not always agree with Hemingway's limited inter- 
pretation. 

There is also great variety in the numbers and kinds of ideas to be 
found in these books and in the quality of the writing. But I think they 
all have one or two things in common: narrative power, real narrative 
drive, for they tell a story well, in spite of sentimentality, superficiality, 
tepetition in some instances, and, as Orville Prescott believes about any 
book that is popular, an enthusiasm on the part of the authors for what 
they are doing. Gone with the Wind, though it may not be the most 
teliable picture of the South of the time, is an enthusiastic one. It is not 
atired formula job. It has spirit. It also has some memorable characters, 
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1 age is likely to be an age 
of romantic illusion and emotion. Rebecca and the much better books, 
Jane Eyre and Wuthering Heights, also appeal to this quality in all of 
us, but especially in teenagers. These are the books which lend vicarious 
experience to the reader. Books like Catcher in the Rye and Seventeenth 
Summer, on a much simpler level, show, perhaps, a better understanding 
of actual experience. 

The great appeal of 1954 is interesting. It is so completely timely and 
it is a brilliant and powerful satire. Teenagers are used to reading science 
fiction, where there is torture and horror, but I think a great part of 
the appeal is in the extreme cleverness and intelligence with which 
Orwell has carried, to their horrible but logical extremes, the develop- 
ments we see in life today, not only in Naziism and Communism, but in 
the dehumanization of much of modern life, modern technology, and 
modern bureaucracy. Remember the girl who worked in the Fiction 
Department of the Ministry of Truth performing some mechanical job on 
the novel-writing machine? Grim warning for such a meeting as this! 

I found the results of the New York City poll heartening because of 
the quality of some of the books on the list. We certainly know a book 
does not have to be a literary masterpiece to be extremely popular, but 
we also know that it can be a book of literary distinction, like Catcher in 


the Rye or Doctor Zhivago. 


romantic and unreal as they may be. The tee 






























A College Librarian's Viewpoint—Sisrer M. CAMILLUS 


As a college librarian serving 17-18 year olds who are actually emerging 
from the teenage group, I think I should preface my remarks by talking a 
little about the youngster, then talking about the books she reads. College 
freshman are not teenagers, no matter what their age. By their commit- 
ment to higher education, they set themselves apart from the 17- and 
18-year-olds who crowd your young adult rooms. They become so im- 
mersed in their reading assignments, so involved in their academic pur- 
suits that they hardly know what are the best sellers currently popular 


among the youngsters in the young adult rooms. When they do have time 


to read (on the holidays or summer vacations), they read all the things 
llege—the classics. This is 


they should have read before they came to co 
a very important point to realize, I think. Young people read for the 
approval of their peers. College freshman find that they cannot compete 
with their classmates unless they have similar reading backgrounds, and, 
in their anxiety to measure up in this new intellectual climate, they are 
sorely pressed to make up for all the lost time by reading madly on their 
vacations. (They tell me they are going to spend the summer reading “all 
of Dickens” or “all of Hardy” or even “the whole one hundred best 
novels . . .”) This anxiety about their inadequacies should give us an 
idea how best to help our youngsters prepare for their roles in post: 


teenage days. 
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Let me tell you how I look at the young people who come to our 
libraries today. From my experience with youngsters in high school, I 
see them in three different categories which I call the “Going-Steady 
reader,” the “Peyton-Place reader,” and the “Moby-Dick reader.” 

The “Going-Steady reader” is usually to be found among the younger 
group, the eighth and ninth graders, but sometimes such reading is de- 
layed to the eleventh and twelfth grades. These youngsters, again reading 
for the approval of their peers, read to find the answers to their important 
problems at that age—their social development. They want to know how 
to talk to boys, how to behave in various social situations, etc., and these 
books tell them what they want to know. There is a pseudo-sophistication 
about these books which is attractive to these youngsters and a superficial-' 
ity about them which the youngster is totally unaware of. Youngsters who 
come to college on a steady diet of these books find themselves lost in the 
intellectual climate so demanding of earnest study, habits of analysis, 
and critical thinking. 

The “Peyton-Place reader” (or the “Bonjour-Tristesse reader,” if you 
like) is generally the eleventh or twelfth grader who has long out-grown 
the “Going-Steady” books and is ready for more substantial fare. ‘These 
youngsters read sensational material for the sake of the sensational. ‘They 
like to be thought “daring” by their classmates and they love shocking 
their elders. This is great sport for them. The only solution is: don’t be 
shocked! They soon lose their enthusiasm for this game. I do not think 
they like the book for what the book offers, but rather for your reaction 
to their having read it. 

The third category is the “Moby-Dick reader,” the youngster who at 
any age or grade reads for meanings, for layers of meanings which the 
title, Moby Dick, typifies. They like to tackle symbolism (witness their 
interest in Alain-Fournier’s The Wanderer), they like to analyze (they 
love the Russian novels for their psychological impact), they are intrigued 
with style (Virginia Woolf is a best seller with these youngsters). They 
read to find the questions and to puzzle over possible solutions. This is 
mature reading. 

Now, for the sake of testing this thesis, let’s apply it to a novel men- 
tioned by the previous speakers, The Nun’s Story. How would each of 
these three categories of readers approach this novel? The “Going-Steady 
reader,” a thoroughly wholesome youngster, whose wide-eyed approach to 
the whole mystery of life makes her susceptible to surface solutions, would 
be completely baffled by The Nun’s Story. This is a complex story of a 
complex individual and a steady diet of uncomplicated reading leaves 
the youngster unprepared for the struggle involved in interpreting char- 
acters of this type. The “Peyton-Place reader” likes this kind of book 
because it is sensational in a sense; it gives the reader an “inside view” 
of convent life; it shows the reader the difficulties of religious life; it gives 
her much to talk about to her peers. Her interpretation of the novel is as 
far afield as the ““Going-Steady reader's” is, although she would be horri- 
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fied to be told so. The “Moby-Dick reader’ finds this book interesting as 
the story of an individual who reacted to certain circumstances in an 
individual way. The mature reader analyzes the character of the heroine 
and sets this individual character against a background of a particular 
style of religious life. 

What have these generalizations to offer to us as librarians? From the 
viewpoint of a college teacher and librarian, I can make three general 
conclusions. If we, as librarians, permit our clients in high school libraries 
and young adult rooms to grow lazy on a steady diet of typical teenage 
fare, we are cheating these youngsters. I have seen these “lost” freshman 
racing madly to catch up with their friends, and they will not catch up. If 
we, as librarians, permit our clients to adopt pseudo-smart attitudes of “I 
read everything,” meaning, of course, everything-that-is-sensational, we 
do them a similar disservice. These youngsters are surprised to find that 
few college instructors are interested in class discussions of the “Peyton- 
Place” or “Bonjour-Tristesse” type of book, and they suddenly have no 
means of impressing their peers. They are equally cheated. I think we, as 
librarians, must make every effort to lift our readers step by step through 
the “Going-Steady” reading, over the “Peyton-Place” reading and into the 
“Moby-Dick” reading as pleasantly as possible. If we do, these youngsters 
in their college classes will rise up and call us blessed. 


* * * 


Margaret Edwards concluded the forum stating the need for realistic 
books that include the idealistic, the violent, the world we live in. She 
emphasized the need for young people to know books—“the big ones to 
measure others against.” 


Book Discussion Results 


The Adolescent in Modern Writing 


Evinor WALKER, Carnegie Free Library, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
Leader; Myrna WInGERT, Detroit (Michigan) Public Library, Co- 
leader; JULIA LosINskKI, Westchester Library System, Mount Vernon, 
New York, Recorder. 


Both fiction and non-fiction titles were included in the consideration of 
adult books which present a picture of adolescence. ‘These books are often 
read by young people because of interest in their own age group. 
Salinger’s Catcher in the Rye drew varied opinions and comments. 
Some felt the book had little to say to young people but should be read 
by parents. The attitude expressed in the portrayal of a young person 
who feels the world is made up of cynics and bores was considered more 
questionable in effect than the sex passages. Others stated that, at eigh- 
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MATHEMATICS 
IN EVERYDAY THINGS 


By WILLIAM C, VERGARA. In question-and- 
answer form—how simple mathematical con- 
cepts explain hundreds of puzzling subjects. 
Illus. LC 59-10606. $3-95 


COMPLETE FIELD GUIDE 
TO AMERICAN WILDLIFE 


East, Central & North 


By HENRY HILL COLLINS, JR. Identifies 
1422 species of birds, mammals, reptiles, am- 
phibians, food and game fishes, and sea shore 
life, illustrating 740 in full color and the rest 
in black and white, 684 pages, 2,000 illustra- 
tions. LC 58-8880. $5.95. Deluxe edition. $6.95. 
Price increase after January 1. 


THE ELIZABETHANS 
AND AMERICA 


By A. L. ROWSE. “This book by one of the 
greatest living Americans gives new material of 
vivid interest.”—ELIZABETH JENKINS. 

LC 59-10592. $4.00 


MORE THAN MEETS THE EYE 


By CARL MYDANS. Hailed as the most moving 
book of recollections by a great journalist since 
Vincent Sheean’s Personal History. LC 59-11786. 

$4.00 


GENTLEMEN, SCHOLARS 

AND SCOUNDRELS 

Edited by HORACE KNOWLES. Introduction 
by John Fischer. One hundred years of the best 
writing—non-fiction, fiction, poetry—from Har- 
per’s Magazine. LC 58-8831. $7.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 





teen, young adults are often more mature than we credit them with being 
and can read anything adults read. While Catcher in the Rye may be an 
excellent adult literary reminiscence, several questioned whether it gives 
the young person an opportunity to form judgments on his own. The 
resemblance between the Salinger title and Tembler’s Spring Dance was 
brought to the attention of the group. Ellison’s I’m Owen Harrison 
Harding was also mentioned as a less confused but more typical picture 
of adolescents. 

Titles such as these and Kerouac’s On the Road, which has not been 
bought for young adult collections, should be discussed with young adults 
in groups or individually, rather than kept from them. It was observed 
that young people get from a book no more than they bring to it, and 
discussion could provide solutions to many unanswered questions remain- 
ing in the minds of young readers. 

Something Foolish, Something Gay by Glen and Jane Sire has proven 
popular although one young adult felt it was an unrealistic picture of 
teenagers; the characters seem to be patterned after an adult's idea of 
young people. The same criticism was given for Cress Delahanty by 
Jessamyn West. It was observed that young people do not always want to 
read about someone their own age, especially when the book is sensitively 
written. 

Many qualities, in addition to the age of the heroine, account for the 
popularity of Anne Frank’s Diary of a Young Girl. The same group read 
All But My Life by Gerda Klein, while the nostalgic quality of High, 
Wide and Lonesome by Hal Borland and Little Britches by Ralph Moody 
limits the appeal of these books to young adults. A good book will usually 
create an interest. 

Books used successfully with young adults include I’d Rather Be 
Kissed by Frederick Herbert, World and Julie by G. Naugler, Parton’s 
Island by Paul Boles, Old Yeller by Fred Gipson, and Butterfly Tree by 
Robert Bell. The New York City locale has not limited the appeal of the 
World of Henry Orient by Nora Johnson; sophisticated readers in many 
parts of the country read the book. 

The continued popularity of William M. Thackeray’s Vanity Fair 
and Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre indicates that young people want dis- 
tinguished books regardless of publication date. However, attractive 
format and good print increase the appeal of classics as well as other books 
for young adults. Many libraries use paperback books to help meet the 
demand for these popular titles. 

The question of handling books such as Davis’ Sex and the Adolescent 
was brought before the group. A majority felt most of these books should 
be on the open shelf since young adults should have access to straight- 
forward sex information. This particular title is for mature readers, and 
some libraries may want to restrict its use with younger teenagers. 

The problem of out-of-print books was explored briefly. A publisher’s 
representative suggested that librarians write directly to the publisher 
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stating their needs. The cost of reprinting in small quantities becomes a 
question of economics, since this demand is not usually felt in bookstores. 

The group concluded: The librarian must select books in relation to 
the community in which he works, making adjustments as the community 
changes. That a book must provide something worth while for the reader 
is a major criterion of selection. The librarian must know books and 
the young people he serves, recognizing differences in age ranges and 
reading levels, but know, as well, that books must stretch the mind if 
reading is to be effective. Young people, because they are impressionable, 
need direct reading guidance. But, so that young adults may form their 
own judgments, provision should be made for wide freedom of choice. 
Many books dealing with adolescence help young people build an under- 
standing of themselves and their contemporaries, and should be included 
in young adult collections. 
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The Arts, Sports, and Hobbies 


Harotp Hanson, Librarian, Southern High School, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, Leader; EL1zABETH SIMPSON, Cincinnati (Ohio) Public Library, 
Recorder. 








the | Overlapping areas and limited time for discussion made it necessary to 
‘ead | define and limit these subjects. Since “the arts” admit of a wide interpreta- 
igh, | tion, it was decided to discuss general books of art appreciation, poetry 
ody | (because it is closely related to music) and drama. 





Art books cover not only a broad field but an expensive one as well, 
color reproduction being one of the most costly factors. Selection and 
duplication of a few titles were suggested for young adult collections. Two 
titles enthusiastically endorsed were Art Has Many Faces by Katharine 
Kuh and The Rainbow Book of Art by Thomas Craven. 

In recent years, many attractive books of poetry have been published, 
but one criticism was made that frequently illustrations show little rela- 
tion to subject matter. Comments and explanations are helpful to the 
reader in both anthologies and the works of a single poet and the reason 
“why” poems are included should be given. The Road Not Taken by 
Robert Frost, with running comment by Louis Untermeyer, is well de- 
signed with illustrations in keeping with the material. Lloyd Franken- 
berg’s Invitation to Poetry contains poems from John Skelton to Dylan 
Thomas with comments which heighten pleasure and deepen apprecia- 
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ent | tion. Imagination’s Other Place, a collection of poems of science and 
uld | mathematics with a format stark as a geometrical drawing, compiled by 
sht- | Helen Plotz, is a timely, unique anthology for our science-conscious world. 





Strange humor (sometimes strained), bizarre situations, outspoken and 
off-color language are all too common to the modern theater. Young peo- 
ple see modern plays but inclusion in our young adult collections is an- 
other matter. Plays such as The Moon is Blue, Seven Year Itch and Blue 
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Denim are best read in a situation where discussion can follow. Theater 
Arts Magazine is an excellent source for plays which one may need 
but may not want to add to the book collection. The following modern 
plays are suggested for young adult reading: 


Bell, Book, and Candle, John Van Druten; Dial M for Murder, Fred- 
erick Knott; Solid Gold Cadillac, George S. Kaufman; Desperate Hours, 
Joseph Hayes; Mrs. McThing, Mary Chase; Barefoot in Athens, Maxwell 
Anderson; Sleeping Prince, ‘Terence Rattigan; No Time for Sergeants, 
Ira Lewin; Visit to a Small Planet, Gore Vidal; Tender Trap, Max Shul- 
man; Auntie Mame, Jerome Lawrence; Inherit the Wind, Jerome Law- 
rence; Diary of Anne Frank, Frances Goodrich; Crucible, Arthur Miller; 
Sunrise at Campobello, Dore Schary; “J. B.”, Archibald MacLeish; Dark 
at the Top of the Stairs, William M. Inge; The Matchmaker, Thorton 
Wilder; The Lark, Jean Anouilh; Look Homeward, Angel, Ketti Frings; 
Pleasure of His Company, Samuel A. Taylor. 


Discussion of sports books was limited to those in the field of competi- 
tive team sports. Most sports stories concerned with baseball or football 
are extremely simple in style and plot, seldom rising above sixth grade 
reading level. While a more adult approach is needed, sports fiction aimed 
at the adult tends to be sensational with little emphasis upon playing 
the game. On this basis, Bang the Drum Slowly by Mark Harris, the story 
of a stupid third-string baseball catcher, is an adult book unsuitable for 
a young adult collection. 

While there is some need for sports fiction on a higher reading level, 
biographies of prominent sports figures appear to be in greater demand 
than fiction. In well-written books, the individual concerned gains stature 
and character. Three outstanding examples are Fear Strikes Out by Jim 
Piersall and Al Hirschberg; J Always Wanted To Be Somebody by Althea 
Gibson and edited by Ed Fitzgerald; and Gentlemen, Start Your Engines 
by Wilbur Shaw. Poor writing and shoddiness prevent Somebody Up 
There Likes Me by Rocky Graziano from being a genuine contribution 
to the literature of prize fighting. When an outstanding figure in the 
sports world sits down to write, he should be sure he has an able ghost 
writer behind him. 

There is a need for more books, adult in content, about basketball 
and tennis. However, it was pointed out that these sports do not com- 
mand the same attention nationally as do baseball and football. The 
suggestion that readers of baseball and football stories can be channeled 
to mountain-climbing books brought dissenting voices. Mountain-climb- 
ing books, beautifully written as they are, do not usually appeal to the 
American sports fan. When young people reach high school age, their 
interests in automobile racing and hot-rod stories seem to switch with ease 
to books about automobile repair and car mechanisms. One of the most 
satisfactory ventures in sports reading for young adults is Fireside Book 
of Baseball edited by Charles Einstein; adult and selective, it has wide 
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appeal. Perhaps the same type of anthology could be compiled for other 
sports. 

Hobbies cover a diversity of interests from cooking to skin diving, 
ceramics to water skiing, stamps to tennis. “How to” books appear in 
almost all classifications. They are many and varied, and only when a 
book of this type has some unusual quality, such as fine illustrations or 
superlative writing, need it be included in a young adult collection. 


Biography 
Jupirn Marcus, Pennsylvania High School for Girls, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, Leader; CONSTANCE BLANby, Schenectady (New York). 
Public Library, Recorder. 


Biography was defined by the group as “the written history of a per- 
son’s life.” Some biographies are family chronicles, some informal accounts 
of personal experiences, some a single person’s adventure, and others 
might be called subject biographies as they deal as extensively with the 
field of interest, music, flight, etc., as they do with the person concerned. 

Do young adults like biographies? This depends upon the appeal of 
the subject and the kind of treatment he receives by the author. A well 
known person or someone with experiences similar to his own will appeal 
to the young adult reader. 

Young adults do not usually like biographies that include letters and 
long quotations, and collected biographies are read only for school 
assignments. Classic and definitive biographies are read by mature read- 
ers or by others for school assignments. The types of biographies that 
young adults read depend upon their age and their purpose—whether 
recreational or informational. With the younger group, Iris Noble’s 
biographies are quite popular, Nellie Bly in particular. There are many 
juvenile biographies and many scholarly, documentary biographies, but 
not enough in between these extremes. 

What kind of people do young adults want to read about? Sports 
figures are popular, along with the handicapped, or people with emo- 
tional problems such as found in the Diary of a Young Girl and Gabrielle. 
Show business personalities writing about themselves, as Agnes DeMille’s 
Dance to the Piper and Eddie Cantor’s Take My Life, are rather widely 
read, as are books about people who lead exciting lives, particularly 
Frank Everest’s Fastest Man Alive and William Bridgeman’s Lonely Sky. 
Among the family chronicles, Gilbreth’s Cheaper by the Dozen seems to 
be the most popular. 

Biographies of controversial figures frequently pose book selection 
problems for young adult librarians, but young people prefer to have the 
real facts, not sugar-coated half truths. Edgar Allan Poe’s literary achieve- 
ments far outweigh the fact that he was an alcoholic. Of course, the 
manner in which the situation is presented will influence selection. 
Gurko’s treatment of Tom Paine was mentioned as a good example. 
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Format and price play a large part in the decision to purchase a 
biography. Expensive books often cannot be duplicated in the young 
adult collection. Small books seem to appeal to teenagers, and Modern 
Library editions and paperbacks that can be handled easily are quite 
popular. Photographs also add to the appeal of biographies, as it is 
good to know just what the subject looked like. 

Biographies found most popular with young people by this group 
were: 

Anne Frank, Diary of a Young Girl; Frank Gilbreth, Cheaper by the 
Dozen; Helen Keller, Story of My Life; Marie Killilea, Karen; Alan 
Burgess, Small Woman; Paul Brickhill, Reach for the Sky; Jim Piersall, 
Fear Strikes Out; William Bridgeman, Lonely Sky; Margaret Truman, 
Souvenir; Wilbur Shaw, Gentlemen, Start Your Engines; Betty Martin, 
Miracle at Carville; Frances Winwar, Immortal Lovers; Harold Russell, 
Victory in My Hands; Agnes DeMille, Dance to the Piper; John Gunther, 
Death Be Not Proud; Bob Cousy, Basketball Is My Life; Adolf Hitler, 
Mein Kampf; ‘Tony Le Vier, Pilot; Charles Lindbergh, Spirit of St. Louis 
—and most any biography of a Civil War personality. 

The group concluded that biographies of musicians, scientists, present- 
day political leaders, literary personalities, and Hitler are among those 
needed for young people. 


Fantasy and Humor 


LiLuiAN Morrison, New York Public Library, Leader; Mary E. 
FARRELL, Public Library, Miami, Florida, Recorder. 


Books of fantasy help to stretch the imagination, and young adults 
should be encouraged in reading them. Elswyth Thane’s Tryst is perhaps 
the most popular book of fantasy read by this group. The romance and 
suspense in this sad love story of an English girl who falls in love with a 
ghost has caused many a happy tear to fall. Robert Nathan’s Portrait of 
Jenny and So Love Returns appeal to the same, largely feminine, audience. 
James Hilton’s Lost Horizon interests both boys and girls, and its com- 
bination of romance, travel, and strange ideas has led to the reading of 
Stewart's Earth Abides, Frank’s Alas, Babylon, and Nevil Shute’s On the 
Beach. 

The “Mad Comics” have led to the reading of Dahl’s collection of 
eighteen macabre and fantastic stories, Someone Like You, to John 
Collier’s Fancies and Goodnight, and to Basil Davenport’s collection, 
Deals with the Devil. Humorous Ghost Stories, edited by Dorothy Scar- 
borough and containing Oscar Wilde’s classic, The Canterville Ghost, is 
another collection read by this group. Orwell’s Animal Farm, a good 
combination of satire and fable, is extremely popular with young adults, 
but Gallico’s The Abandoned is proving difficult to sell. T. H. White’s 
Once and Future King is not read much by teenagers, nor is B. J. Chute’s 
Greenwillow. This is to be deplored, as both are fine books. 
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Classic tales that stretch the imagination still have their following 
among present-day teenagers. Poe is perhaps the favorite writer here, with 
his combination of love, romance and suspense; but Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, The Devil and Daniel Webster, The Moonstone, and Short Stories 
by Saki hold their own very well. Washington Irving is not really liked 
much by young people today. 


Fantasy and humor are happily combined in such books as Wallop’s 
The Year the Yankees Lost the Pennant, Cadell’s Brimstone in the 
Garden, and in many of Leonard Wibberly’s books, particularly The 
Mouse That Roared, and Mrs. Searwood’s Secret Weapon. The Angel 
Who Pawned Her Harp, by Charles Terrot, and James Thurber’s The 
Secret World of Walter Mitty are being read by many young adults; while; 
among the more sophisticated, Charles Addams’ fantastic humor that 
makes you think before you laugh has great appeal, the favorites being 
Addams and Evil, Monster Rally, and The Night Crawlers. 


The best kind of humor evokes a feeling of sympathy for the person 
or situation depicted. Humorous books which tend to grind axes or those 
which make malicious fun of racial or religious groups should be avoided. 
Good, popular books in the humorous vein are legion. The family stories 
of Gilbreth’s Cheaper by the Dozen and Belles on Their Toes have a 
wide following, as do Ruth McKenney’s My Sister Eileen and All About 
Eileen. Cornelia Otis Skinner’s Our Hearts Were Young and Gay and 
Clarence Day’s Life With Father are constantly finding new readers. 
Simple Speaks His Mind and Simple Stakes a Claim by Langston Hughes 


have special appeal for Negro young people. “Housewife humor,” how- 
ever, as found in Jean Kerr’s Please Don’t Eat the Daisies and Hilda 
Espy’s Quiet, Yelled Mrs. Rabbitt, miss the mark with young adults of 
teen age. 


Humor in poetry, as found in Phyllis McGinley’s Love Letters, in 
The Lives and Times of Archy and Mehitable by Don Marquis and in 
various collections of Ogden Nash, is appreciated by many teenagers, 
whereas Dorothy Parker and Alastair Reid appeal to only the more 
sophisticated group. Richard Armour, with his It All Started With 
Columbus, It All Started With Eve, and Twisted Tales from Shakespeare, 
is being read, as is Robert Benchley, with his Benchley-or Else and others. 
No Time for Sergeants by Mac Hyman, You’re Stepping on My Cloak 
and Dagger by Roger Hall, Warm Bodies by Donald Morris, The Girl 
He Left Behind by Marion Hargrove, Ensign O’Toole and Me by Wil 
liam Lederer, and Danger! Marines at Work by Robert Fuller are popu- 
lar titles of the armed services variety. 

In the realm of fiction, The Education of Hyman Kaplan by Leonard 
Q. Ross and Max Shulman’s The Many Loves of Dobie Gillis are great 
favorites. Herman Wouk’s City Boy, Giovanni Guareschi’s Don Camillo 
titles, H. Allen Smith’s Rhubarb, and Saroyan’s Human Comedy have 
many teenage readers, as do Walter Edmond’s Mr. Benedict’s Lion and 
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GO EXPLORING , 
WITH G 
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FRESHMAN AT LARGE 


By PEARL BUCKLEN BENTEL. Jacket by Johannes Troyer. 
Full of questions about everything, Beth found that 
college did not provide answers — only the freedom and 
means to find them for herself. Walking the campus, 
meeting classmates and faculty, making her own wise 
rules for scholarship — and romance — Beth achieved 
maturity. Ages 12-16. $2.95 


STORMY WINTER 


By GERTRUDE E. FINNEY. Jacket by Don Lambo. A stirring 
story of two young people during the tense Puget 
Sound boundary dispute between the U. S. and Canada. 

Young Adults. $3.50 


YOUNGER BROTHER 


By GWEN PHARIS RINGWOOD. Decorations by Harper 
Johnson. A moving story of a young man’s growing to 
maturity in the rugged Alberta country. 

Ages 12-16. $3.50 


Voice 
Of The Lute 


By SKULDA VANADIS BANER 


Decorations by Vera Bock. The 
hauntingly beautiful love story of 
Embla Fager,who was brought back 
to the Sweden of her people 
unwittingly to avenge the wicked 
beauty who now lay half awake 

in the great, shadowy house. 
Fortunately, the voice of the 

lute, the voice of love, was 

stronger than all else. 


Atall bookstores + $3.50 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY °N. Y.18,N. ¥. 





Jessamyn West's Cress Delahanty. The little interest shown in Booth 
Tarkington’s Seventeen, in spite of its perennial appearance on school 
reading lists, was attributed to its being so definitely dated. Peggy 
Goodin’s Clementine and Dede O’Shea fail to appeal to many teenagers, 
as the author tries too hard to be “cute,” and this is something teenagers 
become aware of quickly and then tend to ignore. 


Mystery and Suspense 


LEARNED ‘J. BuLMAN, Public Library, East Orange, New Jersey, 
Leader; Marian TRAHAN, Public Library, Oakland, California, 
Recorder. 


The discussion centered on suitable authors in the mystery field for 
a young adult collection. Inadequate knowledge by youth librarians of 
adult mystery and suspense books may account for the limited number 
found in young adult collections. 

Numerous authors were discussed and the following recommended: 
Martha Albrand, especially her Linden Affair; John Dickson Carr, Leslie 
Charteris, Agatha Christie, Manning Coles, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
Ralph Hammond-Innes, Joseph Hayes, with his Desperate Hours as the 
top favorite; Richard and Frances Lockridge, Helen MacInnes Highet, 
the outstanding title being Above Suspicion; and Mary Stewart’s Madame, 
Will You Talk, Nine Coaches Waiting, and Thunder on the Right. 

Some authors, such as Dorothy Sayers, Mary Roberts Rinehart, E. B. 
Bentley, and Patricia Wentworth, were reported unsuccessful with young 
adults. These stories are too talkative, confusing, dated, or too English 
in tone for the American teenage reader of today. 

Mysteries, such as Earle Stanley Gardner’s, which appear on TV, have 
created a real demand for his books, and it is anticipated that any 
similar series based on books by other authors will increase the demand 
for mysteries. A warning was given that the Raymond Chandler mys- 
teries, with Philip Marlowe as hero, would be a TV serial in the fall. 
Chandler’s books are not recommended for young adults because of his 
emphasis on sex. 

Many excellent mysteries and suspense stories published as recently 
as 1957, such as Ambler’s Journey into Fear, Christie’s Christie Classics, 
Coles’ All That Glitters, Dashiell Hammett’s The Thin Man, and Mar- 
quand’s Mr. Moto, that would appeal to teenagers, are already out of 
print. 

Young adult librarians would like to have a few mysteries included 
with their review books so a selection can be made before the books 
are out of print. Young adults want and do read mysteries. And it has 
been found that mysteries with settings in foreign countries or dealing 
with unusual subjects may encourage teenage mystery readers to explore 
other areas. 
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Nature and the Out-Of-Doors 


Marcaret E. NicHoLsen, Township High School, Evanston, Illinois, 
Leader; EMMA Coun, New York Public Library, Recorder. 


The study of nature differs from the study of science in that nature 
study belongs to the world of appreciation, while science deals with the 
world of description. There is, however, a good deal of overlapping, but, 
generally, science books deal with recorded fact, while nature books have 
emotional, esthetic, and imaginative implications, and usually literary 
value as well. 

Today’s young adults are not, by and large, nature lovers. Books in 
this area need to be skillfully introduced. The animal stories of Ernest 
Seton, Felix Salten, Albert Terhune, and Jack London are still read, as 
are the nature novels of William H. Hudson and Gene Stratton-Porter. 
Among biographies of naturalists, those on John Muir and James 
Audubon (including the biographical novel, Mr. Audubon’s Lucy) are 
most often borrowed. Some interest still exists in the nature essays of 
Jean Fabre, John Burroughs, and Julian Huxley, and much interest in 
the accounts of personal reaction as written by Rachel Carson and, to 
some extent, Henry Thoreau. Nature writings, as found in the explora- 
tion and travel books of William Beebe, William Hornaday, and Martin 
Johnson, have their following among young adults, as do the exciting 
descriptive books of Raymond Ditmars. As a rule, the young adult reader 
would rather read about animate than inanimate subjects, preferring 
practical books on pets and exciting stories of wild animals and danger. 
A few unusual readers of this age group enjoy the introspective and 
philosophical, and thus read Walden. 

Format is important in selling books to young adults, and good il- 
lustrations are particularly necessary in nature books. New editions of 
the old classics in this field could well revive an interest in them. 

In some areas, more books are needed. Canoeing, fishing, water- 
skiing, and motorboating would be welcome additions, as would more 
information on youth hostels and hosteling. Nature novels are wanted, 
but the supply of books on the Arctic and Antarctic is quite adequate. 


Science 


Joun Parker, Catonsville School, Catonsville, Maryland, Leader; 
Rutu Ramsey, Brooklyn (New York) Public Library, Recorder. 


The problem of selecting science books for young adults is rather 
overwhelming. The variety of technical levels on which books are written, 
the degree of specialization needed in any particular field, and the lack 
of specific information about many of the books available add to the 
difficulty of book selection. 

Young adults read and need science on two levels—the introductory, 
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popularized science books, such as those by Isaac Asimov and Paul de 
Kruif, and, for the budding scientist who wants the real thing, such books 
as those by Charles Darwin or Albert Einstein in the original form. Ac- 
cording to book store sales, it would seem that young people want much 
more advanced materials than are usually provided for them in the li- 
brary, and are much more interested in information than in flashy 
format. The high sales of the government manual on guided missiles to 
science-minded youngsters was cited as an example. 

The great number of books published in the field of science makes 
it increasingly difficult for the average librarian to keep informed in this 
area. The help of science teachers and other specialists is not always avail- 
able. The lack of information indicating whether a specific title has ap- 
peal for the general reader as well as for the specialist is one of the prob- 
lems. A bright spot is found in lists of publishers implying degree of 
difficulty by grade level. The American Association for the Advancement 
of Science provides a wonderful aid in its Traveling Science Library, 
revised each year. 

More books are needed covering the history of the various fields of 
science; inexpensive collections of original experiments and writings of 
scientists; attractive books in the fields of botany, paleontology, biology, 
and chemistry that are neither textbooks nor field guides; books on new 
developments in medicine that are not too technical, and biographies of 
scientists with an adult approach. 

Three inexpensive series are eagerly awaited—Simon and Shuster’s 
reprints of selected articles from Scientific American; Doubleday’s pro- 
jected series of over one hundred titles, to be available in paperbacks or 
hard covers; and New American Library’s plan to publish a Mentor series 
on the history of scientific thought, including the writings of many 
scientists. 

Science books are in demand by young adults, but the selection for 
library purchases is difficult in a field as well covered as this one. 


Aviation, Space Travel and Science Fiction 


ELAINE Simpson, New York Public Library, Leader; BEATRICE BAILIN, 
New York Public Library, Recorder. 


Many children dream of flying and as young adults enjoy reading 
books about people who have accomplished this feat. 

Books of personal experience in the field of aviation must contain 
accurate scientific and technical information with a minimum of techni- 
cal language. The story itself should be genuinely interesting, not sensa- 
tional or exaggerated, yet contain suspense and action, and involve a 
person with whom the reader can feel identity. The modern narratives 
and World War II are most popular with teenagers, as are such titles as 
LeVier’s Pilot, Everest’s Fastest Man Alive; and Lindbergh’s Spirit of 
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St. Louis. Though girls are not usually interested in books on aviation, 
one librarian found that they read Ruth Nichols’ Wings for Life. 

In technical books, librarians look for timeliness, accuracy, clear lan- 
guage, popular style but solid facts, illustrations, and valid conclusions. 
Concern with reading level is not necessary as the interest is so strong 
that even slow readers can understand the books they choose to read. 
Technical words and new terms should be explained. Such explanations 
are, perhaps, thoroughly absorbed if included in the text, but a glossary 
is also a most desirable addition. 

Books of plane identification and history are consistently popular. 
Rolfe’s Airplanes of the World and Knight's Plane Crash, are widely read 
and enjoyed. Mallan’s Day in the Life of a Supersonic Officer is not 
popular because young adults resent the “talking down” of the author. 
One work of recent fiction highly recommended was Hailey’s Runway 
Zero-Eight. 

The most popular books dealing with the exploration of space are 
written in clear language, free from unnecessary technical jargon, con- 
tain up-to-date material, accurate facts, and illustrations, and draw valid 
conclusions. The author’s background is to be considered in making 
comparisons of conclusions reached by him and by other competent sci- 
entists in the field. Sharp distinction between established fact and sensa- 
tional speculation is necessary. 

High on the popularity list for books on space flight are Ley’s Rockets, 
Missiles, and Space Travel and Exploration of Mars, Ley & Bonsted’s 
Conquest of Space, Clarke’s Exploration of Space and Making of a Moon, 
Mallan’s Men, Rockets, and Space Rats, and Oberth’s Man in Space. 

Following the launching of sputnik, several outspoken books critical 
of the United States’ effort were published. Caiden’s Countdown for To- 
morrow, which hysterically berates our country for not beating the Rus- 
sians into space, is a questionable selection for a young adult collection. 
Holmes’ What’s Going On in Space, written later, has more perspective, 
criticizes in a more sane manner, and is, therefore, a better selection for 
most young adult readers. 

Other titles not recommended are Caiden’s Spaceport, U.S.A., too 
detailed for most young adults; Miiller’s Man among the Stars, over- 
dignified for any but the most precocious teenager; Buedeler’s Operation 
Vanguard, too hastily written; Levitt’s Space Travelers’ Guide to Mars, 
suffers by comparison to others in the field. Recommended titles are 
Space Encyclopedia, extremely popular and useful for both reference and 
general reading; Cox’s Space Power, adult in approach and containing 
important cultural and educational implications; Winsor’s Space Child’s 
Mother Goose, not as juvenile as it looks at first glance and popular when 
introduced to adults and young adults. 

In spite of the fact that science fiction writing was long considered 
not quite respectable, it is being read widely today. Even among experts, 
however, there is no agreement on the definition of science fiction. Books 
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such as Davenport’s Science Fiction Handbook, Knight’s In Search of 
Wonder, and Bretnor’s Modern Science Fiction do their best to present 
the history, criticism, and other general information on the subject. 

Science fiction stories and novels should be coherent, based on sci- 
entific fact and accepted theory, and present a logical view of what the 
future might be. No established facts may be violated, except when that 
violation itself constitutes the basis of the story and a plausible explana- 
tion is given. The situation should be convincing in details, action, and 
characterization. 

Cliché plots with excessive use of gadgetry, catastrophes, supermen, 
or the mind of one man entering that of another should be avoided. 
However, Stewart’s Earth Abides, revolving around a catastrophe, is 
recommended, as the writing is good and the plot is original. In Boland’s 
White August or Van Vogt’s World of A, the plots are too fantastic and 
far-fetched. Avoid books having special phenomena just for effect, books 
bordering on horror, and books in bad taste, Books having too much 
emphasis on sex sensationalism, such as Christopher’s No Blade of Grass, 
and stories presenting religious mores contrary to our most accepted 
cultural patterns, such as “If This Goes On” in Heinlein’s Revolt in 2100, 
are not recommended. 

Much of the best science fiction writing appears in short stories, 
though these are not as popular as novels with young people. Anthologies 
of science fiction stories occasionally present the problem of one story in 
bad taste ruling out the collection for young adults. 

It is important to remember that all of an author’s works cannot be 
automatically considered acceptable for young adults, but each book 
must be read and accepted on its own merits. Heinlein’s Revolt in 2100 
contains some questionable stories, yet his juveniles are among the finest 
stories written. 

Balmer and Wylie’s After and When Worlds Collide, Welles’ Seven 
Science Fiction Novels, Asimov’s Caves of Steel, Clement's Mission of 
Gravity, Lester del Rey’s Nerves, Tucker’s Long Loud Silence, and 
Wyndham’s Out of the Deep and Day of the Triffids are popular among 
teenage readers, as are the books of Robert Heinlein, Fletcher Pratt, 
Frederick Browne, Kornbluth, Leinster, $. Fowler Wright, and Jules 
Verne, though those of the latter need re-editing. 

Magazines in the area of science fiction should not be overlooked. 
Astounding Science Fiction, Galaxy, and The Magazine of Science and 
Fantasy Fiction are among the best. 


‘True Adventure and ‘Travel 


LILLIAN SHAPIRO, Woodrow Wilson High School, Queens, New York, 
Leader; Harpy FRANKLIN, Brooklyn (New York) Public Library, 
Recorder. 


Travel, whether real or vicarious, is exciting to young people as well 
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as to adults, but books on other lands are read with varying degrees of 
interest. John Gunther's “Inside . . .” books, with their informal presenta- 
tions of good information, are quite popular. The youthful approach and 
modern day settings of such books as Douglas’ Russian Journey, Belfrage’s 
Room in Moscow, Najafi’s Reveille for a Persian Village, and Mehdevi's 
Persian Adventure have made them favorites with young adults, whereas 
an overabundance of detail and historical information have limited the 
appeal of H. V. Morton’s travel accounts. A touch of humor adds interest 
for young people, as shown by their reading of Robert’s Cornflakes and 
Beaujolais and Mowat’s The Dog Who Wouldn’t Be. Books written by 
young people themselves, such as Cynthia Bowles’ At Home In India and 
Donald Knies’ Walk the Wide World, enjoy a wide following among the 
peers of the authors. 

In selecting books on other lands, care must be taken to choose those 
that are true to the country with which the book deals and to its people. 
A book concerning a South Pacific atoll cannot be ruled out only on the 
basis of its photographs depicting natives in their normal state of dress 
or undress, but a book which by intention or implication ridicules a 
people and their customs has no place in a young adult collection. 

Among the books of true adventure, Lord’s A Night to Remember is 
an all-around favorite. Berry’s Collision Course is not far behind, with its 
vivid account of narrow escapes and miraculous deeds during the height 
of a more recent disaster. Amazing courage, perseverance, and humane- 
ness, as portrayed in Lansing’s Endurance, Heyerdahl’s Kon Tiki and 
Burgess’ Small Woman, are well received by the teenage audience. Other 
well-read titles are Newby’s Short Walk, Tenzing and Ullman’s Tiger of 
the Snow, Herzog’s Annapurna and Ogburn’s Marauders. Adventures at 
sea, as told of by Peter Freuchen, Jacques Cousteau, and Commander 
Ellsberg, are so popular among some young people that the reprinting of 
older stories such as Robertson’s Whales and Men seems a worth-while 
investment. 

Adventure stories, particularly those dealing with wars, are apt to be 
written in vivid prose, sometimes called “bad language.” This is a pro- 
hibiting factor when selecting titles for most school libraries and a limit- 
ing one for many public libraries. A little closer editing, if possible, elimi- 
nating questionable passages not at all relevant to the development of a 
story or the portrayal of a character, would open the growing young adult 
market to many more adult books. 


War in Fact and Fiction 


Sara Woy, Free Library of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Leader; JOuN 
J. Puitie, Queens Borough Free Library, Jamaica, N. Y., Recorder. 


Answers received from a questionnaire, distributed before the con- 
ference, revealed that books dealing with wars are generally popular 
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among boys; and when romance rather than battle tactics is the main 
emphasis, girls also read war books. Books on World War II are most 
heavily read, with Civil War accounts running a fairly close second. The 
large number of books available in these two areas, when compared with 
those dealing with other wars, may account for this. 

Among boys, the most popular titles are: Scott’s God Is My Co-Pilot, 
Montagu’s The Man Who Never Was, White’s They Were Expendable, 
Wouk’s The Caine Mutiny, Castle’s Password Is Courage, Lord’s Day 
of Infamy, Beach’s Run Silent, Run Deep; Sakai’s Samurai!, Michener’s 
Bridges at Toko-Ri, Williams’ The Wooden Horse, Reid’s The Colditz 
Story, Hess’ Battle Hymn, Stewart’s Give us This Day, Remarque’s All 
Quiet on the Western Front, Boulle’s Bridge Over the River Kwai, 
Hersey’s Hiroshima, Heggen’s Mister Roberts, and Hall’s You’re Stepping 
on my Cloak and Dagger. 

With the girls, the titles most often asked for are: Mitchell’s Gone 
with the Wind, Thane’s Yankee Stranger, Anne Frank’s The Diary of 
a Young Girl, Keith’s Three Came Home, Terasaki’s Bridge to the Sun, 
Arnothy’s J Am Fifteen and I Don’t Want to Die, Klein’s All But My 
Life, and Kane’s The Smiling Rebel. 

Focus on individual exploits rather than on mass action seems to be 
the angle most young adults like in war stories. 

Young adults have not accepted some titles which seemed appropriate. 
Trumbull’s Nine Who Survived Hiroshima and Nagasaki has missed, 
probably because it tells of so much suffering; MacLean’s South By Java 
Head looses out on its cover which makes the boys think it a love story, 
and the girls are put off by what appears to be too old a heroine; Walker's 
Adventure in Diamonds has too unlikely a title; Stiles’ Serenade to the 
Big Bird has both an uninteresting title and cover; Howarth’s The Sledge 
Patrol misses, as the Arctic war scene is not popular; and ‘Tickell’s Moon 
Squadron is repetitious and has a most unappealing printed page. 

Rough language and an obvious disregard for accepted moral stand- 
ards are a part of many war novels and rule out some, but not all, for 
young adult collections. The overall impact of the book is more im- 
portant than are a few questionable passages. More attention paid to this 
aspect of a war story in both publisher’s descriptions and book reviews 
would be most helpful to young adult librarians in making their selec- 
tions. Maps and diagrams are too valuable in war books of both fact and 
fiction to be lost on the end pages. There is a need for more novels about 
World War I, for accounts of the infantry in World War II, and for 
historical accounts of World War I and other fairly recent wars similar 
to Savage’s The Story of the Second World War. There will always be a 
demand for true stories of individual heroism in any war. Young adults 
are worshippers of heroes and lovers of excitement; therefore, stories, true 
or otherwise, of individuals in military combat have a ready-made 
audience. 
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Sources of Information Used in Buying Books 


To get some idea of the sources most frequently used in buying books, 
a brief questionnaire was distributed to participants during the Institute. 
Some publications carrying advertisements, current lists, and/or book 
reviews were listed. Each librarian was asked to indicate the ones used 
regularly, frequently, seldom, or never. One hundred twenty-eight checked 
sheets were returned. Assuming that the absence of a check meant that 
the source was never used, the results are as follows: 


Advertisements Regularly Frequently Seldom Never 


ALA Bulletin 58 21 19 
Library Journal & 

Junior Libraries 71 18 16 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 23 19 
N. Y. Times 32 15 
Publisher's catalogs é 33 27 
Publisher's flyers, etc. 29 31 
Publisher's Weekly . 24 
Saturday Review d 25 15 
Top of the News 12 14 
Wilson Bulletin 20 18 


Current Lists 
Seventeen Magazine 8 
Top of the News 76 
Other libraries 32 
116 
Reviews 
Booklist 107 
English Journal 26 
Kirkus Service 54 
Library Journal & 
Junior Libraries 98 13 
N. Y. Times 76 32 : 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 36 20 1 54 
New Yorker 21 15 7 65 
Saturday Review 72 24 I! 17 


490 140 9¢ 295 


Space was provided to list additional sources. Those most often men- 
tioned were lists and/or reviews from: 


Horn Book Magazine, Bulletin of the Center for Children’s Books, 
Chicago; jobber’s catalogs, state publications, Secondary Education Board, 
Milton, Mass.; American Girl, Harper's Magazine, NEA Journal, Book 
Review Digest, Standard Catalog for High School and for Public Li- 
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braries, Fiction Catalog, Children’s Catalog, and lists from other libraries 
(New York Public Library’s Books for the Teen Age was mentioned most 
frequently). 


It is not valid to draw any real conclusions from such a casual and 
incomplete survey, but it is interesting to note that more librarians check- 
ing the questionnaire use advertisements regularly in gathering book 
information than not at all. Some indicated that while they did not buy 
directly from ads they watched for reviews of titles they had become 
aware of through ads. Had more examples of lists been included, I am 
sure the use of lists as buying guides would have been heavier. The gen- 
eral unavailability of lists from large libraries accounts, I think, for the 
lack of use here. ‘The annotated lists in TON are used heavily by those 
who receive the magazine through their membership in CSD or YASD. 
Nonmembers may be unaware of these lists. Among reviews, Booklist 
seems all-out the most heavily used, with Library Journal and Junior 
Libraries close behind. The New Yorker, English Journal, and Kirkus 
were bypassed by about half those checking the questionnaire. 





Reprints for Young Adults 


Extinor WALKER, Librarian in Charge of Work with Young People, 
Carnegie Public Library, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


At the discussion meetings of the YASD Pre-Conference in Washing- 
ton, D. C., the need for more reprints was often brought up. Many 
librarians wished that their favorite titles were again available and 
asked publishers if reprints were possible. In view of this, it seems 
appropriate to call special attention from time to time to reprints 
which are on the market, and which may have been missed by busy 
young adult and school librarians. 


Allen, Frederick L. Only Yesterday: An Informal History of the 1920’s. 
Harper, 1957. $4.00. 
Recent school assignments on the “roaring twenties,” Al Capone, and the great 
depression have made this book invaluable. The revolution in morals, the scandal 
of the Harding administration, the growth of racketeering under Prohibition, and 
sensationalism in many forms are frankly described. 


Beal, John R. John Foster Dulles: 1888-1959. Harper, 1959. $5.00. 
This readable biography of a distinguished statesman is being re-issued with three 
new chapters completing the story of a life of service. Senior high school students 
will find this pertinent to an understanding of the world situation today, as well 
as interesting for recreational reading. 


Leech, Margaret. Reveille in Washington. Harper, 1959. $6.95 (probable 
price). 
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A hard-cover edition of this book has been out of print foi several years. There is 
no better picture of life in Civil War Washington. Especially useful with superior 
students doing research or those who have an intense interest in the Civil War. 
The chronology of the main events of the war and biographical notes on people 
of the time are helpful to any student. 


Norway, Nevil Shute. Most Secret. Morrow, 1959. $3.00. 


This is a good example of what hate can do to people and, in addition, it depicts 
well the courage of men and the horrors of war. It tells of the arming of a French 
sardine boat with an extra-large flame thrower and the destruction of several 
guard boats and many military personnel during World War II. 


Norway, Nevil Shute. Old Captivity. Morrow, 1959. $3.00. 


Donald Ross flies Professor Lockwood and his daughter Alix to Greenland on an 
archeological expedition. The return to the ancient settlement, plus a combination 
of unusual circumstances, revives memories of an earlier existence in Lief Ericson’s 
time for Ross and Alix. This story has romance and fantasy as well as a good 
picture of the difficulties of long flights in the 1930's. 


Norway, Nevil Shute. Pastoral and Landfall. Morrow, 1959. $3.00 each. 
Because both books are love stories as well as suspenseful accounts of events in the 
lives of wartime pilots, they have appeal to both boys and girls. It is refreshing to 
find in modern fiction rather shy, naive young men who do not relieve their ten- 
sions with alcohol and riotous living. The girls are also both mannerly and decent. 
These two novels are good stepping stones from teenage stories to adult fiction. 


Norway, Nevil Shute. Pied Piper. Morrow, 1959. $3.00. 


Mr. Howard’s patient, loving care of seven child refugees of various nationalities, 
whom he collected in his journey across France as he was returning to England at 
the beginning of World War II, and the gradual recounting of the love story be- 
tween his son John and Nicole, a French girl, is just as heartwarming and appeal- 
ing as ever. Don’t miss a chance to suggest this to either boys or girls. 


Steinbeck, John. Red Pony. Viking, 1959. $2.75. 


In accelerated curricula today this author is in increasing demand by high school 
students. These four short stories demonstrate the author’s realistic descriptions, 
but they lack the sordidness of most of his novels. The publishers have used the 
same illustrations and end papers by Wesley Dennis, but have reproduced them 
without color. 


‘Not all reprints have hard covers, even though many librarians 
wish they had. The following titles are small paperback reprints 
which might be useful in some libraries. When quantity is needed, this 
type of reprint is a godsend. 


Bowles, Frank H. How To Get into College. Dutton Everyman ~~ 


1959. $1.10. 
Chute, Marchette. Shakespeare of London. Dutton Everyman Paperback, 


1959- $1.65. 
Harrer, Heinrich. Seven Years in Tibet. Dutton Everyman Paperback, 


1959- $1.45. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE FALL 1959 


Golden Books 


in GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


Grades 5 to High School 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
Adapted for Young Readers by Frep 
Cook from the American Heritage Book 
of the Revolution. A superb record of 
the great opening chapter in our na- 
tion’s history. Spectacular full-color il- 
lustrations throughout. Net price $4.99 


WALT DISNEY'S 

PEOPLE AND PLACES 

By JANE WerNER Watson. Via exciting 
text and scores of full-color photo- 
graphs, the young reader is taken to 12 
far, fascinating corners of the world — 
including Thailand, Portugal, Polyne- 
sia, Morocco, the Danube, and the 
Amazon, Net price $4.99 


THE BOY ENGINEER 
By Epwarp L. THrom. From the water 
wheel to the Diesel engine, from Roman 
catapults to atomic reactors — this is 
the story of civil, electrical and chemi- 
cal engineering. A companion to The 
Boy Scientist and The Boy Mechanic. 
Net price $3.99 


THE HUMAN BODY 

By MircHeLtt Witson. The marvel of 
the human body, its various parts and 
how they work, lucidly explained and 
illustrated with more than 200 color 
paintings. Net price $4.99 


THE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
BOOK OF SCOUTING 
By R. D. Bezucna. The biggest, most 
colorful, most comprehensive collection 
of Boy Scout history, lore, pictures (over 
300 of them) and practical information 
ever assembled in one volume. Brim- 
ming with full-color illustrations, in- 
cluding paintings by Norman Rockwell. 
Net price $4.99 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
OF POETRY 
Selected and with commentary, by 
Louis UNTERMEYER. Animal poems, 
story poems, nonsense poems, thought- 
ful poems — 400 in all. Charming color 
illustrations on every page. A volume 
to grow up with and treasure. 

Net price $4.99 


(== Plus a new Golden Regional Guide, 4 new Library 
of Knowledge Books, a new Capitol Adventure 
Book, and a new series of fiction books for Grades 
5 through 9. Watch for further announcements. 


Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding to 
GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20 
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EpWARD ARDIZZONE, au- 
thor and illustrator of 
the Little Tim books. 
A talk prepared for the 
Association of Child- 
hood, International 
Convention in St. 
Louis, March 31, 1959. 


Illustrations in this article are from Little Tim 
and the Brave Sea Captain, by Edward 
Ardizzone. Henry Z. Walck, Inc., 1955. 


I am not an expert. I am a man with a family who has made up stories for 
his children. For the past thirty-four years I have been a practicing artist 
during which time I have painted many hundreds of pictures, illustrated 
over eighty books by various authors, written and illustrated ten of my 
own books, taught at the Royal College of Art in London and done many 
other things. After so long a time, it is inevitable that one should have 
developed some ideas about one’s craft. 

The story of Little Tim and the Brave Sea Captain, the first of the 
Tim books, was invented twenty-four years ago. It did not spring ready- 
made to the mind, but started as a rather brief little tale made up on the 
spur of the moment to amuse my children. Luckily, it did amuse them; 
so it was told again the next day and then the day after that and so on, 
and each time it was told again it grew somewhat in the telling until I 
finally found I had a story which I felt was worth illustrating and sending 
to the publisher. 

Now this process of telling and retelling until it grows into something 
worth while has two major advantages. The first is that the script will 
inevitably be cast in a mold which is easily read aloud; and this is impor- 
tant, because the poor parents may well have to read the story over and 
over again. Secondly, and probably more important, the children will 
often make their own suggestions. They will add those wonderful incon- 
sequential details which only children can think of and which, if incor- 
porated in a tale, so greatly enrich the narrative. 

When it comes to making the drawings for one’s tale and writing down 
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the tale to match the drawings, then a number of special problems arise, 
problems which are peculiar to the production of picture books. In pic- 
ture books the drawings, of course, are as important as, or more important 
than, the text. The text has to be short, not more than two thousand 
words. In fact, the text can only give bones to the story. The pictures, 
on the other hand, must do more than just illustrate the story. They must 
elaborate it. Characters have to be created pictorially because there is 
no space to do so verbally in the text. Besides the settings and characters, 
the subtleties of mood and moment have to be suggested. 

Now this is where the old convention of the balloon coming out of a 
character’s mouth, with writing in the balloon, can be invaluable. Take 
a passage like this from Tim to the Rescue. The situation so far is that 
Ginger, who has anointed his hair with the Mate’s hair restorer and whose 
hair is growing alarmingly, comes up before the ship’s barber to have 
his hair cut for the umpeenth time. In the drawing, there is poor mop- 
headed Ginger with the tears streaming down his face, the barber with 
his scissors and the Bosun. The text reads as follows: “Seaman Bloggs, 
the ship’s barber, said he was sick and tired of it, that his fingers were 
worn to the bone and that he ought to have extra pay.” But in the 
drawing, a balloon comes out of Bloggs’ mouth in which is written, 
“Blimey, Mr. Bosun. I just can’t, my thumb aches simply orrible.”” While 
out of the Bosun’s mouth comes another balloon in which is written, 
“Mutiny, eh Bloggs!” 

You will see at once that what is said in the balloon pinpoints the 
characters of Bloggs and the Bosun for us, as well as describing the ten- 


sion in the ship due to the deplorable growth of Ginger’s hair. This 
would take a page or more of text to describe, and in picture books, with 
only sixty words to a page, there is not the room to spare. Balloons, 
however, must be used sparingly; otherwise, one’s book might take on 
the character of a strip cartoon, which would be sad indeed. 


Children Should Have the Best 


Now to make drawings which tell a story clearly and in which charac- 
ters are portrayed convincingly and subtleties of mood conveyed is difh- 
cult. It demands some professional ability, more ability even than the 
writing of the text. There is an idea that the work of an amateur or 
inexperienced artist is suitable for books for little children, provided 
they have a certain spurious brightness of color. Though there may be 
exceptions, I think this idea a bad one. Little children should have the 
best possible pictures to look at, and I think, too, that good or bright 
color alone is not sufficient to make a good picture. Drawing is of para- 
mount importance. The well-known picture book classics by Kate 
Greenaway, Randolph Caldecott, Beatrix Potter, William Nicholson and, 
nearer our own time, Jean de Brunhof, are all impeccably drawn. 

Writing the text for a picture book also has its particular difficulties, 
the main one being that the tale has to be told in so few words, yet must 
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read aloud easily and sound well when read. Another difficulty is that 
at the turn of each page, and one rarely has more than one hundred 
twenty words between the turns, the text must end with a natural break, 
a note of interrogation or suspense. With rare exceptions, the profes- 
sional writer who is no artist finds this extremely difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to do. Not being visually minded, he cannot leave out enough; he 
must elaborate; he cannot visualize how the picture will tell the story. 
And, this, I think, is why the best picture books have been created by 
artists who have written their own text. It is a one-man job. 

In what I have said I seem to have suggested that a good picture book 
should contain certain elements which can be defined and enumerated. 
Yet if somebody asked what made a good picture book, I would be hard 
put to say. Some genius might easily come along and break all the rules 
and produce a work of enduring delight. All the same, I feel sure that 
there is a basic quality or virtue common to all the finest work and, rather 
hesitatingly, I suggest it may be the quality of enjoyment. The author- 
artist must enjoy the act of creating his book. It must be fun for him and 
he must believe in it. Or rather, he must create a world in which, in spite 
of all sorts of improbabilities, from an.adult point of view, he can believe 
in one part of himself, the childish part. 

Characters in the books must also have life. Tim, or Ginger, who is 
not very clever and rather jealous; the disgruntled Bloggs, or the respect- 
able Mrs. Smawley must all act their parts and never act out of character. 
This is particularly so in the drawings. One must be able to believe in 
them. 

To repeat what I have said, the author must enjoy creating this book 
and must believe in it. Put another way, one might say that, for the 
childish part of him, the story must be both possible and true, and, of 
course, in its childish framework it must have its own formal logic. You 
will notice in the splendid Kingdom of Babar the Elephant, how all the 
animals act quite logically in the given framework. Then, I think, the 
story might have that enduring appeal which makes it a classic. It will be a 
story that may well appeal to the childish element in the adult, as well as 
to the child. 


Author-Artist Creates for Himself 


However, let’s take this question of the author’s enjoyment of his work 
somewhat further and say the following, which sounds something of a 
paradox: The author-artist does not primarily create his books for chil- 
dren, but rather to amuse that childish part of himself. If this is so, and 
he may not always admit it, he will never be in danger of committing that 
cardinal error of writing and drawing down to children. Instead, he will 
be writing up to himself. I am sure we are all agreed that this question of 
writing up or down for children is of the greatest importance. Little chil- 
dren love all books. They have no taste, and rightly so, and, of course, will 
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read and look at anything with pleasure. All the more reason, therefore, 
that we should give them the best. 

But what is the best, what sort of books should be given to children, 
what kinds of subjects dealt with? I don’t know, nor have I the courage 
nor the knowledge to discuss the subject. This is surely the province of 
the educationalist and the child psychologist. All the same, I will be brave 
enough to say that I think we are possibly inclined, in a child’s reading, 
to shelter him too much from the harder facts of life. Sorrow, failure, pov- 
erty and, possibly even death, if handled poetically, can surely all be intro- 
duced without hurt. After all, books for children are in a sense an intro- 
duction to the life that lies ahead of them. If no hint of the hard world 
comes into these books, then I am not sure that we are playing fair. In 
this respect, I think the old nursery rhymes are splendid. Their fine jing- 
ling rhymes, their words, sometimes cruel and sometimes gay and often 
meaningless to fit the jingle, are never sentimental. They seem to express 
a sort of racial experience which is the very stuff of life itself. Then again, 
take the beautiful stories of a writer like Hans Andersen. What a wonder- 
ful introduction they are to the poetry of the emotions, with the implica- 
tion that children can enjoy sadness and the pleasure of tears at some sad 
tale as well as grownups. 

Now in all this I may be wrong. But what I do find, when I read to 
children, and what indeed I can be sure of, is that children, particularly 
little children, love the sounds of words for their own sake, which is why 
they so often love listening to verse. One should, therefore, be choosy as 
to the quality of the verse and prose one gives them. The prose in par- 
ticular should not only be simple and lucid but should have a poetic 
cadence which will appeal to the ear. Long and difficult words can be used 
as long as they are explained as the text unfolds. Notice how cunningly 
Beatrix Potter does this. Children, in fact, love strange words, and I 
don’t think it matters much if at first they don’t understand them. 

I am often asked why the Tim books are about the sea and not about 
animals or fairies or other possibly more suitable themes. The answer, 
of course, is they are what they are because of the kind of artist I am. 
An artist’s work is not really divisible into compartments. I like drawing 
people and creating characters visually and therefore the Tim books are 
primarily about people. They are about the sea because where else can 
one find a more splendid gallery of characters than on the little ships that 
sail around our coasts? 


Memory and Nostalgia Are Essence 


The scenes in the books are, to a great extent, drawn from old half- 
forgotten memories of past experiences. Not that I have suffered ship- 
wreck or collision or fire at sea or any such adventures; but I made, as 
a child, the long sea voyage from China to England and have been at sea 
much since then and seen a gale or two. Now, for me, these old half- 
forgotten memories are far the best to work from. Time has removed the 
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inessentials, while nostalgia has given them a poignancy which no close 
nor too well remembered thing can have. For instance, Tim’s house by the 
sea was one we stayed in long ago. The beach that ran in front of it and 
stretched away as far as the eye could see we knew in all weathers. I dare- 
say that the imperfections of memory and nostalgia have caused me to 
make this house with its odd balcony and the beach with its steep pebble 
bank and wooden grayness look more romantic in my drawings than they 
really are. But what of that! Surely for the purpose of illustration they 
are better for it. 

The little ships that are pictured so often in the Tim books are based 
on very old memories indeed. I used to play on them as a child before the 
1914 war. In those days we lived in Ipswich, a small seaport town on the 
east coast of England. It was a rough, tough, and lively little town and no 
bad place for boys to be in. Being a seaport town, there were the docks, 
and the docks were always full of a variety of craft—small coastal steamers 
carrying grain or china in their holds: Dutch boats, with their high bows 
and sterns, which sailed across the North Sea from Rotterdam and Ant- 
werp, and barges with their great red sails. These barges carried cargo 
from port to port along the coast. 

My cousin Arthur and I would play truant and spend many happy 
hours on these docks. The sailors were kindly men and we were given 
free run of their craft. The decks and the rigging were ours to play on, 
and we were allowed to explore both engine room and hold. The mates 
and bosuns and ordinary seaman, I knew them all. Changed they may be 
in my drawings. All the same, when I look over London Bridge and see 
the ships lying in the Pool of London below, they look little different 
from those of nearly fifty years ago and the men seem little different too, 
from the men I used to know. 

I have, in the course of years, illustrated many books by various au- 
thors, and many of these books have been for children. Illustrating other 
people’s books is never quite as easy or so pleasant as illustrating one’s 
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own. If one has no feeling for a book, neither for its language nor imagery, 
then the task can be a difficult and weary one. As a professional, to get a 
book like this is all in the day’s work and no excuse for making bad draw- 
ings, though I fear it sometimes leads to indifferent ones. On the other 
hand, when it comes to illustrating for a fine and poetic writer, then it is 
a different matter. To illustrate Walter de la Mare’s Peacock Pie was 
sheer delight, and sheer delight it was, too, to illustrate the poems and 
prose of such writers as James Reeves and Eleanor Farjeon. 


Sounds Produce Pictures 


In all these books, the very sound of the words is evocative of pretty 
pictures. It is as if the poems or stories take charge and illustrate them- 
selves and one’s pen is only a medium for their self expression. In truth, 
I have found that all works by good authors, especially poetic ones, have 
this in common, whether they were written in prose or verse. That is, 
that the meaning of the words, plus the sound of the words, always pro- 
duces a precise visual image. There is no ambiguity about them, and there- 
fore the illustrator’s task is made an easy one. For example, let’s take the 
first verse of Walter de la Mare’s “Song of Enchantment”: 


A song of erichantment I sang me there 
In a green green wood by waters fair 
Just as the words came up to me 

I sang it under the wildwood tree. 


oer 


The Street Musician”: 


Or take this poem of James Reeve’s called 


With plaintive fluting, sad and slow 
The old man by the woodside stands. 

Who would have thought such note could flow 
From such cracked lips and withered hands? 


On shivering legs he stoops and sways, 
And not a passer stops to hark; 

No penny cheers him as he plays; 
About his feet the mongrels bark. 


But piping through the bitter weather, 
He lets the world go on its way. 
Old piper! Let us go together, 
And I will sing and you shall play. 


Now what more can an illustrator want than to have such verse to 
illustrate! The work of creation is done for him; all that remains for him 
is to make the drawings, and that is the easiest part of his task. 

Before I finish, I would like to mention one book which is not strictly 
a children’s book and which is by the author of some of the greatest prose 
ever written in the English language. The book is The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and I cannot resist including a short passage from the opening page: “I 
dreamed, and behold I saw a man clothed in rags, standing in a certain 
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place, with his face from his own house, a book in his hand, and a great 
burden upon his back. I looked, and saw him open the book, and read 
therein; and as he read, he wept and trembled; and not being able longer 
to contain, he brake out with a lamentable cry, saying, ‘What shall I do?’ ” 

This is noble language, but to me the genius of Bunyan is shown in 
the phrase, “with his face from his own house”. This phrase instantly 
visualizes the scene for us. Christian has his back to his house. The house 
is obviously visible but must be someway off on the edge of a distant town, 
and the town itself must be surrounded by a flat, sad and somewhat open 
landscape. 

I illustrated the wonderful book about twelve years ago. But, for 
twenty years before that, it had been my ambition to do so. In fact, my 
first acquaintance with it came earlier still. I was a schoolboy when I 
was given a tiny pocket edition illustrated with many thumbnail engrav- 
ings which delighted me. On looking back, I think it was this book, and 
particularly these little engravings, which started me off on my career. 
In a way, it crystallised in me the desire to become an illustrator and a 
painter. 

It was many years before I could achieve this. I had to earn my living 
in various jobs in the city of London until I was twenty-six and it was 
only then that I could break away. Of course, this long period of office 
work had its influence. It meant that I had little art school training. It 
also meant that I turned to the more exacting medium of water color, 
since oils took too long, and also, of course, to the graphic arts. If I had 
not had this long period as a clerk, I might have been, for better or for 
worse, a very different sort of painter. Therefore, I have no regrets. 

To conclude, let me return, for a moment, to my own children’s books. 
They were, of course, primarily written and illustrated to amuse the chil- 
dren, and I hope that the poor grownups who have read them over and 
over again do not find them too irksome. But, all the same, they were 
still written largely to amuse that childish part of myself. I am afraid 
this is an awful confession to make, but, alas, I am not only incorrigible, 
but also unrepentant and so will go on concocting new works merely for 
the fun of it. 


January 17—Doctor Paracelsus—Dr, Sid- 


“Carnival of Books” ‘ — 
ney Rosen, Urbana, Illinois. 


WMAQ in Chicago, broadcasts the “Car- 
nival of Books” programs which Ruth 
Harshaw has prepared, introducing au- 
thors to young people. 

December 27—Stormy—Jim Kjelgaard. 

January 3—Peter Tschaikowsky and the 
Nutcracker Ballet—Opal Wheeler, Belve- 
dere, California. 

January 10—Magic or Not—Edward 
Eager, New Canaan, Connecticut. 
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January 24—The Nine Questions—Ed- 
ward Fenton, Stanfordville, New York. 

January 31—The Happiest Day and The 
Old Pony—Dorothy Clewes, London, Eng- 
land. 

Tapes are available for use on NBC 
affiliates and educational stations or in 
the library. For information concerning 
fees and use of the tapes, write Station 
WMAQ, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 
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Recent Children’s Books 


Recommended for first purchase by the Book Evaluation Committee, 
Children’s Services Division. This list was prepared under the direc- 
tion of Mary K. Eakin, Youth Collection Librarian, Iowa State 
Teacher's College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Asimov, Isaac. Words of Science. Houghton, 1959. $5.00. 


Interesting discussion of the origins and meanings of approximately 250 words 
frequently used in science. Written for the layman rather than for the serious stu- 
dent of science. 


Carlson, Natalie Savage. A Brother for the Orphelines; illus. by Garth 
Williams. Harper, 1959. $2.95. 


More amusing adventures of the Orphelines. This time they adopt a baby brother 
and help get a new orphanage. 


Caudill, Rebecca. Time for Lissa; illus. by Velma Isley. Nelson, 1959. 
$2.95. 
Heartwarming story of a young orphan girl who brings happiness to the family 
she visits during a week’s holiday. 

Cleary, Beverly. Jean and Johnny; illus. by Beth and Joe Krush. Morrow, 
1959. $2.95- 


The trials of a 15-year-old in the throes of her first love affair. Excellent char- 
acterizations and a real understanding of the problems of the teen age. 


DeRegniers, Beatrice Schenk. The Snow Party; illus. by Reiner Zimnik. 
Pantheon, 1959. $2.75. 


Picture-story book account of a Dakota family and the unexpected guests who 
arrive one night in a blizzard. Amusingly told and illustrated. 


Hoff, Syd. Julius. Harper, 1959. $2.19. 


Humorous account of a gorilla who makes friends with a small boy, comes to this 
country, and joins a circus, A beginning reading book. 


Kettelkamp, Larry. Kites. Morrow, 1959. $2.75. 


Kites of all kinds, both those enjoyed as toys and those that serve a useful purpose, 
described with instructions for making some of them. 


Krumgold, Joseph. Onion John; illus. by Symeon Shimin. Crowell, 1959. 
$3.00. 


Perceptive story of a young boy’s friendship with an eccentric old man, and of the 
growing understanding between the boy and his father that results from that 
friendship. 


Mead, Margaret. People and Places; illus. by W. T. Mars and John Fair- 
servis. World Publishing Company, 1959. $4.95. 
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A fascinating introduction to anthropology for young people. Written with the 
same clarity of style and authoritative approach that are found in the author's 
writings for adults. 


Pearce, Phillipa. Tom’s Midnight Garden; illus. by Susan Einzig. Lippin- 
cott, 1959. $3.50. 


Modern fanciful tale in which a young boy discovers a garden that exists only in 
the past. A deft blending of the real and the imaginary with good characterizations. 


Rosen, Sidney. Dr. Paracelsus; illus. by Rafaello Busoni. Little, Brown, 
1959. $3.50. 
Excellent biography of a colorful and important pioneer in sixteenth century 
medical practice. Good picture of the period as well as the man. 

Sutcliff, Rosemary. The Lantern Bearers; illus. by Charles Keeping. 
Walck, 1959. $3.50. 


England at the beginning of the Dark Ages provides the background for a young 
man’s struggle to reconcile conflicting loyalties. A vivid recreation of the period. 


Yutang, Lin. The Chinese Way of Life; illus. by Howard Simon. World 
Publishing Company, 1959. $2.95. 


A thoughtful, objective presentation of Chinese history, customs and beliefs from 
earliest time to the present day. 


PARAGON BINDINGS 


Our New 1959-1960 List is Ready! (2400 titles) 


Why not compare our bindings and prices? 


You will like our SUDDEN SERVICE! 


We have a wonderful new 1959 Reader List for the Ist 3 
grade levels, ready! (498 titles) 98% of titles in stock 
at all times. 


DON R. PHILLIPS 
PARAGON BINDINGS 
VANDALIA, MICHIGAN 
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Canadian Book Awards 


MARGUERITE BAGSHAW, Boys and Girls House, Toronto Public Library 


Each year members of the Canadian Association of Children’s Librarians 
(a section of the Canadian Library Association) select and vote on books 
of outstanding literary value, which are a significant contribution to 
Canadian literature, and have been written by Canadian citizens or 
residents. Two award books may be selected, one in French and one in 
English. The books are chosen from the previous year’s publications, the 
award winner (or winners) is announced during Young Canada’s Book 
Week in November, and the presentation is made the following year at 
the annual meeting of the Canadian Library Association. According to 
the terms of award, it is possible to vote for ‘no award’ if the members 
consider that no Canadian book of award calibre was produced during 
the year. Since the inauguration of the award, there have been three bar- 
ren years in the Canadian field of juvenile literature, with no books in 
either French or English considered worthy of the honor. 

The history of the Book-of-the-Year Medal goes back over a period of 
a dozen years or more. Long before children’s librarians in Canada voted 
for the “best Canadian book,” they had voted for “the best book of the 
year,” with no national boundaries to limit their choice. ‘The book was 
chosen for those qualities that would make it the most likely to last. 
Stuart Little, An Experiment With St. George, The Ship Aground were 
some of the “best book of the year” choices. There was no award, no 
presentation, no fanfare. 

In 1946 the Canadian Association of Children’s Librarians became a 
section of the newly formed Canadian Library Association. It was then 
the members decided to create a strictly 
Canadian award to encourage Canadian 
literature. Instead of choosing “the best 
‘ book of the year,” it was now to be “the 
best book published in Canada or by a 
Canadian author.” An award committee 
is appointed to accept, from librarians 
and publishers of books, suggestions 
which will fulfill the requirements for 
the award. The list of Canadian books -4E- 
selected is then sent to all members in \ BOOK eo war VEAR 
good standing who cast their ballot for e FOR 
the book of their choice. Later, two @, GAILOWEN 
separate committees were appointed for 
choosing the English and the French Sy be] 
award. 
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The next problem was the choice of a suitable design for the medal 
for the prize-winning books. A section of the Louis Hebert statue was 
chosen, for, with its symbol of reading in the family circle, it incorporated 
a link with the pioneering spirit of Canada’s past and the present. 

The statue of Louis Hebert stands in Quebec and was designed by 
the Canadian artist Alfred Laliberte. Louis Hebert, the first Canadian 
farmer, visited Quebec in 1605, where his first child was born. He re- 
turned in 1617 bringing with him farming equipment and apple trees 
and settled in Champlain’s colony of New France on the St. Lawrence 
River. The statue, commemorating this pioneering spirit, shows Hebert 
holding aloft a sheaf of wheat. Beneath, on the pedestal, Marie, his wife, 
is shown reading to a group of children. This is the portion that has been 
used on the medal. 

Most of the books chosen as the outstanding book of the year have 
a definite Canadian theme or setting, although this has no bearing on the 
librarian’s choice. They include works of fantasy, adventure, folklore, 
and epics from Canadian history. 


The Winners 


The first book to be honored was the work of a British Columbian 
magistrate who had already established a reputation as an adult writer, 
Roderick Haig-Brown, author of Starbuck Valley Winter. The book gives 
a thrilling account of an enterprising boy’s attempt to trap in the bush 


of British Columbia during one winter. Dr. Mabel Dunham, a librarian, 
was the second writer to be honored for her book Kristli’s Trees. This 
book gives a penetrating insight into a seven-year-old boy’s mind, and his 
life in a Mennonite settlement in Ontario. Franklin of the Arctic by R. S. 
Lambert portrays, in a vivid way, Sir John Franklin’s struggle as he 
sought for a northwest passage. British Columbia was again the setting 
for a fantasy, The Sun Horse, by Catherine Anthony Clark, award winner 
for 1952. In this story, two children battle against Indian witchcraft in 
their search for a missing father. Another librarian, Louise Riley, was the 
recipient of the award in 1956 for her fantasy, set in western Canada, 
Train for Tiger Lily. The scholarly work of Dr. Cyrus Macmillan, Gloos- 
kap’s Country, a collection of Micmac folklore selected from books printed 
earlier, received the award posthumously. Farley Mowat, the popular 
writer of adult books, was selected as award winner for his first children’s 
book, Lost in the Barrens, an exciting adventure of two resourceful boys 
who are forced to spend a winter in the far north. Dangerous Cove, an- 
other adventure in the annals of Canadian history with a Newfoundland 
setting, by John Hayes, was the award winner for 1958. 

The French awards have been dealt sparingly. So far only three authors 
of French Canadian books have received the distinction; Pére Gervais, for 
his biography for children of Monseigneur de Laval; Béatrice Clément 
for her book Le Chevalier du Roi, the Life of Ignace de Loyola; and 
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Héléne Flamme’s Un Dréle de Petit Cheval, the story of the bond of 
friendship between a small girl and an unattractive colt. 

It is difficult to assess just how far the award has encouraged the 
writing of Canadian juvenile literature. Certainly, with its high standards, 
it has set a goal for Canadian authors. 


LIST OF WINNERS OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-YEAR MEDAL 


Publication 
Date 
1946 


1947 
1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 


1952 


DECEMBER 1959 


Author and Title 
Roderick Haig-Brown 
Starbuck Valley Winter 
No award 


Mabel Dunham 
Kristli’s Trees 


Richard §. Lambert 
Franklin of the Arctic 


No award 


Catherine Anthony Clark 
The Sun Horse 


English—no award 

First French award: 
Emile Gervais, S. J. 
Le Vénérable Francois 
de Montmorency-Laval 


No award 


Louis Riley 
Train for Tiger Lily 


Cyrus Macmillan 
Glooskap’s Country 


Farley Mowat 
Lost in the Barrens 


Béatrice Clément 
Le Chevalier du Roi 


John Hayes 
Dangerous Cove 


Héléne Flamme 


Un Dréle de Petit Cheval 


Marius Barbeaux 
The Golden Phoenix 


Paule Daveluy 
L’Eté Enchanté 


Publisher 


Toronto, Collins 


McClelland & Stewart 


McClelland & Stewart 


Macmillan 


Comité des Fondateurs 
de l'Eglise Canadienne 
8100, boulevard Saint- 
Laurent, Montreal 14 


Macmillan 


Oxford 


Little, Brown 


Editions de 1'Atelier 


Copp Clark 


Les Editions Leméac 


Oxford 


Editions de ]’Atelier 





Book ‘Talks on Tape 


Report on completion of the project of the Book Introductions Sub- 
committee of the Audio Visual Committee of ALA: KATHERINE Hus- 
BARD, Pershing High School, Detroit; WiLL1AM J. Kimsroucu, Public 
Library, Sturgis, Michigan; EL1Non YUNGMEYER, State Library, Lan- 
sing, Michigan, and Auprey C. Bret, Public Library, Detroit, Chair- 
man 


Would you like to give a book talk but don’t know just how to go about 
it? Or, have you given so many that you would like a new slant for your 
next school visit? Perhaps you are interested in starting a young adult 
discussion group and have some general ideas but would like some help 
on types of questions. Or possibly you are a library school teacher inter- 
ested in examples of sharing books with young adults for your classes. 

Because actual examples of book talks and discussions can provide 
satisfying answers to these and similar questions, the Young Adult Services 
Division is continuing the program of lending kinescopes and tape record- 
ings. The list of tapes, which has been on hand for several years, has been 
revised and expanded by a committee composed of a school librarian, a 
state library counselor, an audio-visual librarian, and the head of the 
young adult department of a large public library. Our aims were to com- 
pile a collection of tapes and kinescopes which represented varied types 
of programs to introduce books to young adults and which could be used 
as an introduction for a discussion in a small library. These might be 
programs in which the young people themselves discuss the books or 
examples of a young adult librarian introducing books to groups. Our 
final list is not as representative as we would have liked, but may be 
revised as suitable kinescopes and recordings become available. 

Margaret Edwards, coordinator of young adult services at the Enoch 
Pratt Library in Baltimore, Maryland, had four of her young adult 
librarians tape book talks, which are representative of the type which 
her department has prepared for school visits. One librarian introduces 
poetry, one a book which could be used to interest non-readers, and an- 
other highlights a story written in a light, humorous vein. A classic, 
Ethan Frome, is the subject of the fourth presentation. ‘These brief, well 
prepared reviews give the flavor of the author’s style as well as a general 
idea of the book itself. The four talks, excellent examples of a successful 
means of introducing reading material to the young adult, are includect in 
one recording. 

Two tapes, presenting informal book talks addressed to a specialized 
group or class, were contributed by the Detroit Public Library. The sci- 
ence book talk is designed for presentation to a science class in school, 
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at a science club, or as a library program stressing science. A number of 
classes of literature with a scientific trend—drama, periodicals, biogra- 
phy, fiction, and even poetry—are introduced by the young adult librar- 
ian. The other Detroit tape is an example of a talk given for a cooperative 
commercial course and presents titles available at the public library, which 
can make a secretary's job a stimulating and successful one. The librarian 
discusses books on office procedure, techniques, grooming, etiquette, and 
self improvement. Both these tapes are representative of actual school 
visits made by the people who recorded the talks. 

Because young people like to talk about the books they read, the inclu- 
sion of examples of book discussions was considered important. The 
committee decided to continue to loan some tapes which have been offered 
previously: an Indianapolis discussion of The Thirteen Clocks and Seven- 
teenth Summer as well as Ambassador’s Report and Fire in the Ashes pre- 
pared several years ago by a group at the Youngstown (Ohio) Library. 

A discussion of Dr. Zhivago was one of the tapes prepared especially 
for this list. Katherine Hubbard, librarian at Pershing High School, 
Detroit, leads the discussion with students from two of the high schools. 
The tape is a good example of an informal way to bring understanding 
of a somewhat difficult title to young people. 

Because it is taped weekly, a number of the Detroit programs, “Young 
America Looks to Books,” are available. Four high school students who 
have read the same book participate in these radio programs, which are 
broadcast without rehearsal. The young adult librarian from their neigh- 
borhood library moderates the program. The books represented range 
from Pat Boone’s Twixt Twelve and Twenty to The Ugly American by 
William Lederer and Eugene Burdick, 

Several of the tapes record informal, unrehearsed sessions of a group 
of young people talking about books in general. These discussions were 
a part of the week’s program at an Indiana state workshop for student 
library assistants and were not recorded especially for this list. 

The recent advent of educational television in library programs has 
made us more aware of this medium for book talks. Margaret Scoggin, 
coordinator of young adult services in the New York Public Library, has 
a regular television program called ““The Young Book Reviewers.” The 
author of the book discussed is often a guest panel member and serves as 
a resource person, while four or five young adults give their opinions and 
interpretations of the books. A kinescope of the discussion of That Dun- 
bar Boy by Jean Gould represents this program on the new list. 

The Detroit Public Library’s show, “Young America Looks at Books,” 
also has a television version. This is essentially the same as the radio pro- 
gram except that the chief of young adult services is usually the moder- 
ator. Two kinescopes of these television programs are available for loan: 
“Conscience on the Campus” by Waldo Beach, which features four 
college freshmen who had appeared as high school students on similar 
programs; and “Sigmund Freud: Man and Father,” by Martin Freud, 
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which was discussed by four young book reviewers with Dr. Roger Howell, 
professor of psychiatry at Wayne State University. 

These radio and television programs were recorded, audited, and 
edited for your convenience. They may be borrowed from the headquar- 
ters library of the American Library Association. The television kine- 
scopes are actually 16mm films and may be shown on any standard 16mm 
projector. One to three tapes and one kinescope may be borrowed at a 
time and kept for twenty-eight days. The tapes and films will be sent 
postage-free, but return postage is paid by the borrower. They may be 
used for nonprofit purposes only. For a descriptive list write: Headquar- 
ters Library, American Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 


Periodicals Chat 
Ceenage Girls Will Read 


Selected by the members of the outgoing YASD Magazine Evaluation 
Committee: LAURETTA McCusker, MARGARET E. RUTHERFORD, IRENE 
SIGLER, Mary Jo SKILLMAN; Lucite Hatcn, School of Librarianship, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado, Chairman. 


Nothing is more out of date than last year’s styles. For the clothes- 
conscious teenage girl, only the latest information on what is being worn 
will do. Since books become dated much too quickly, girls prefer and 
need periodicals for this type of information. Fortunately, there are a 
number of good ones. 

Even more important, teenagers are looking for answers to the prob- 
lems known to adults as “developmental tasks”: new relations with age 
mates of both sexes, emotional independence from parents and other 
adults, selection and preparation for an occupation, building of con- 
scious values in harmony with an adequate scientific world, etc., written 
in a style they appreciate and understand. These problems are seriously 
discussed in the following periodicals: 


American Girl. (monthly) Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 155 East 44th St., 
New York, N. Y. 1917- $3.00. 


This official organ of the Girl Scouts has been, for many years, a favorite for girls 
aged 10-16. Articles, many of which are written by established authors, cover a 
wide range of subjects of interest to the young adolescent girl—dating, fashions, 
sports, school, movies, cooking, art, books, jokes, etc. Each issue also features three 
or four short stories. Listed in both A Basic Book Collection for Junior High 
Schools and A Basic Book Collection for High Schools. Highly recommended for 
junior high school because of its wholesome quality. 
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Calling All Girls. (monthly, except June and August) “21” Publishing 
Corp. (a subsidiary of the publishers of Parents Magazine) Box 539, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 1954- $3.50. 


A digest-sized magazine with appeal for the 7- to 14-year-olds. Contains stories, 
party plans, recipes, etiquette, fashion hints, comics, games, jokes, and riddles. 
Well illustrated with clever sketches. Little advertising. Recommended for junior 
high if a “young” magazine of general interest is needed. 


Charm. (monthly) Street and Smith Publications, Inc. 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 1915- $4.00. 


“For the exciting woman with a job.” Comparable to Glamour and Mademoiselle. 
Topics include fashions, fabrics, fiction, travel and vacations, good looks, good 
health, housekeeping, and general features. Typical advertisements. Useful for 
home economics classes. Recommended for senior high schools where an additional 
periodical of this type is needed. 


Co-Ed. (monthly except June, July, August) Scholastic Magazine Pub- 
lishers, 33 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 1956- $1.50. 
A magazine for career girls and homemakers of tomorrow. Carries articles on 
family problems, biographies of successful women, recipes and stories of good 
quality and high interest. Well illustrated, Especially useful in home economics 
classes. Highly recommended for junior and senior high schools. 


Compact. (monthly except June and August) Compact Magazine, Inc. 
(a subsidiary of the publishers of Parents Magazine) Box 539, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 1952- $3.50. 


“The teen digest,” featuring articles on making friends, dating, parties, careers, 
and fashions plus a movie preview and a digest ofa new book for teenagers. 
The sections “Thoughts for Young People” and “Things to Write For” are espe- 
cially noteworthy. Well illustrated with both sketches and photographs. No adver- 
tising. Recommended for both junior and senior high. 


Datebook. (bi-monthly) Young World Press, Inc. 71 Washington Place, 
New York 11, N. Y. 1958- $2.00. 


Its sub-title, “Personality and Popularity Guide,” indicates its general approach. 
The sections “Your Dating Guide” and “Understanding Yourself” cover topics 
such as “The Real Trouble About Going Steady,” “Why Your Mother Acts That 
Way,” and “How Would You Cope With It?,” written by psychologists and by 
others equally qualified. Interesting articles discuss personalities, jobs and careers, 
fashions and grooming, and decorating one’s home, Fiction stories and humorous 
selections dealing with teenage problems complete the contents. Very few adver- 
tisements. Recommended for both junior and senior high schools because of its 
sensible approach, type of articles, good illustrations, and literary style. 


Glamour. (monthly) Condé Nast Publications, Inc. 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 1939- $4.00. 
“The ‘how to’ fashion magazine for young women.” An exceptionally well-illus- 
trated magazine specializing in current fashions and beauty hints. Practical 
information is given in chart or outline form. Special articles cover the man’s 
viewpoint, what’s new, and travel suggestions. “Glamour’s Re-Reader,” a series 
of excerpts from well-known books, adds to the value of this publication. Advertise- 
ments for beauty aids are typical and in good taste and useful in home economics 
classes. Recommended for senior high schools. 
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Ingenue. (bi-monthly) Dell Publishing Co., Inc. Washington and South 
Avenues, Dunellen, N. J. 1959- $2.00. 


First issue, May-June, 1959. Comparable to Datebook in content, but somewhat 
less well written. Has articles on personality, “Wardrobe Winners,” parties, recipes, 
ways to make money, and “Information Free.” “Volunteers at Work” and “V.LP. 
jrs.” are excellent articles on “teens who are doers and builders.” Margaret Ross, 
who is not identified, answers letters in the department “Let’s Talk It Over.” 
Advertising is neither excessive nor objectionable. Recommended for junior and 
senior high schools if it maintains the present quality. 


Mademoiselle. (monthly) Street and Smith Publications. New York, N. Y. 
1935- $5.00. 


A popular publication dealing with beauty secrets and fashion news for the young 
career girl and the college set. Includes short stories and discerning comments 
on the theater, music, and literature. Well-written articles on careers and colleges 
are of particular interest to older high school girls. The oversize August issue is 
valuable for its forecast of styles for the coming year. Copiously illustrated with 
excellent photographs. Advertisements are unobtrusive and in good taste. Listed in 
A Basic Book Collection for High Schools. Recommended as a first purchase for 
this type of periodical for senior high schools. 


Seventeen. (monthly) Triangle Publications, Inc. 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 1944- $4.00. 


Probably the most popular periodical for the younger teenage girl because of its 
good short stories and its well-written articles on teenage problems. Covers eti- 
quette, entertaining, foods, fashions, fabrics, patterns, beauty hints, and leisure 
time activities. Advertising is suitable for teenage readers. Well illustrated. Listed 
in A Basic Book Collection for Junior High Schools and A Basic Book Collection 
for High Schools. Highly recommended for junior and senior high schools. 


’Teen. (monthly) "Teen Publications, Inc. 5959 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 28, California. 1957- $3.00. 


A publication catering to the teenagers’ interest in movie and television person- 
alities. Also contains articles on health, fashions, good grooming, parties, some 
cartoons, and an interesting feature section on pen pals, entitled “Wish You Were 
Here.” Limited and unobjectionable advertising. Recommended for junior high 
school girls as a better than average “movie magazine” for this age. 


Today’s Secretary. (monthly) Today's Secretary, 1330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 1898- $3.00. 


Founded in 1898 as The Gregg Writer. Subjects covered are primarily in the field 
of business: business etiquette, opportunities in the secretarial field, how to apply 
for positions, personnel relations, improving secretarial skills, and good fashions 
for the office. Each issue has several stories in shorthand. Most useful for voca- 
tional guidance. Recommended for senior high schools with strong secretarial 
courses. 


Young Americans. (monthly except July and August) Strong Publica- 
tions, Inc. 431 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 1957- $4.00. 
Formerly Young New Yorkers. Contains articles on such subjects as careers, sports, 
science, shopping hints, good grooming, and news. Special sections feature reviews 


of books under the heading “Book Nook”’ and of recordings under the title “Listen- 
ing Booth” and another section on humor, Recommended for junior high. 
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Library Service to 


Blind Children 


ErFig Lee Morris, Children’s Specialist, Library for the Blind, 
New York Public Library 


Today nationwide attention is being focused on the blind children 
in our population. Recent developments have caused a great increase in 
their number, and many people who have had no contact with the 
visually handicapped may now find themselves in daily association with 
children who cannot see. 

In the not distant past, blindness among children had been decreasing 
rapidly. However, in the 1940's it was realized that many children who 
had been born prematurely frequently lost their sight during the first 
few years of their lives. This type of blindness, identified as retrolental 
fibroplasia, was found to have been caused by the administering of exces- 
sive amounts of oxygen. After fifteen years of research, this cause of 
blindness was brought under control, but it is estimated that there are 
some eight thousand children and young adults who have suffered loss 
of sight in this manner.’ “It may be anticipated that the number of pre- 
school blind, which had begun to fall off as of 1954, should be down to 
its pre-retrolental fibroplasia level by 1960.”? These children and the 
additional number under 21 years of age, who are classified legally blind 
as a result of other causes, total an estimated 30,200.° Though fewer chil- 
dren are becoming blind, large numbers of already visually handicapped 
children are now of reading age. More and more are attending public 
schools and are in search of recreational reading material. In New York 
City alone, there were 1,192 blind children according to the 1957 report 
of the Commission for the Blind.‘ 

When the position of Children’s Specialist, Library for the Blind, 
was established in May, 1958, the New York Public Library added a new 
dimension to the work with children in the public library. Frances L. 
Spain, co-ordinator, Children’s Services, aware of the increasing number 
of these boys and girls requiring reading matter in special forms, en- 
visioned providing the services of a children’s librarian to study their 
needs and to work exclusively with them. This project was made possible 


1 Sesioticet Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, XXXVIV, October, 1958, p. 

2 Edith C. Kerby, “Causes of . a in Children of School Age’’, The Sight- Saving Reus, 
XXVIII, No. 1 (Spring, 1958), p. 

® William M. Cruickshank, i. to Blind Children in New York State. (Syracuse University 
Special Education and Rehabilitation Monoeranh Series 4; Syracuse University Press, 1959), p. 8. 

4 New York State Department of Social Welfare, Commission for the Blind, Summary of Program 
Activities 1956 and 1957 and Census of the Blind in New York State as of December 31, 1957, 
(New York), Table 6. 
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by a $10,000 grant from the New York Community Trust and a bequest 
from the income of the estate of the late Mary L. and Jane W. Williams. 
Since, in both instances, the funds were earmarked for the blind, the 
library decided to concentrate on services for blind children in an effort 
to put them on a par with those for sighted children. 

A blind child is, first of all, a child, a child with all the needs of a 
child. He, as much as other children, needs the pleasure and information 
that good books can give. The New York Public Library had pioneered 
in providing some few books for children, but its service was extremely 
limited until the Library of Congress began to produce books for young 
readers in 1952. 

Books for the Blind is a national program administered by the Divi- 
sion of the Blind of the Library of Congress, under the Pratt-Smoot 
bill approved by the Congress in 1931.1 The books are of two kinds— 
Braille (raised dots for touch reading) or other embossed characters and 
Talking Books (books read aloud and recorded on special long-playing 
phonograph records). Through the expenditure of federal funds, the 
Division for the Blind provides the great majority of books to the thirty 
regional libraries and arranges for the loans of Talking Book machines 
through the distributing agencies. These materials are sent through the 
mails postage free. 


Procedure for Borrowers 


When a borrower wishes to read Talking Books, he requests a ma- 
chine and is registered at the library. He is sent a catalog of available 
titles and a request form on which he lists the titles he wishes to read. 
Each time he returns a book, another is sent to him. If he reads Braille, 
he is sent a Braille catalog and request form, and the same procedure 
is followed. 

From the beginning, my approach has been the same as that of all 
children’s librarians—to know the books and the children and to make 
every effort to bring the two together. It was immediately apparent that 
my methods must differ, for the area served by the Library for the Blind 
not only covers the five boroughs of New York City, but also Long Island, 
Connecticut, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the Panama Canal 
Zone. Developing methods of reaching potential readers in this wide- 
spread area has required use of all manner of techniques. 

Another major responsibility is the book collection. The Talking 
Books supplied by the Library of Congress totaled 291 titles as of April 
1, 1958, though our own collection included an additional seventy-five 
titles purchased in 1945 with a gift of money. These books had circulated 
only to readers with their own machines since children were not ‘in- 
cluded in the national program before 1952. 


1 For a fuller explanation of the national program, see Books for the Blind, a publication of the 
Division for Blind, Library of Congress. 
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The Braille collection comprised 283 titles supplied by the Library 
of Congress as of July 1, 1958, and another 400 titles hand-copied by 
volunteer transcribers and given to the library for circulation. 

Since we are so closely allied with and dependent upon the Library 
of Congress, it was advisable to begin the study by visiting the Division 
for the Blind. The staff of the Division for the Blind offered many sug- 
gestions, posed many questions, and provided a more specific picture of 
problems on the national level. Visits to the regional libraries in Los 
Angeles, Sacramento, Seattle, Salt Lake City, Denver, Chicago, Albany, 
Cincinnati, and Perkins School for the Blind gave me the opportunity 
to study routines and procedures used in these libraries and to share 
with them the excitement and joys of children’s books. 

Attendances at conferences for teachers and workers with blind in 
San Francisco, Louisville, Batavia, N. Y.; Olean, N. Y., and New York 
City have given me better understanding and greater insight into the 
problems and interests of the blind child as well as the opportunity to 
point out services offered by the regional libraries. 

Visits to schools in New York City, Long Island, and Connecticut 
have given first-hand opportunities to talk to the individual children and 
to help them prepare their request lists. ‘Taking classes and individual 
children and their parents on tour through the Library for the Blind 
has made the children aware of the available materials and provided a 
memorable experience for both them and the staff. Talking to dozens 
of visitors to the branch, storytelling on special occasions, speaking to 
groups of parents, teachers, librarians, and workers with the blind have 
helped to reach many new readers. Through the daily telephone calls 
and answers to numerous letters, registered borrowers are introduced to 
new books and new interests. The demonstrated need is being met. The 
study and the day-to-day work have merged, and techniques are revised as 
the results of experimentation are reviewed. 


Advisory Committee Appointed 


Other problems are being solved. The book collections are improving 
rapidly. Survey on Library Service to the Blind underlined the need for 
basic book stock for children to be rapidly developed by the Library of 
Congress.1 In September, 1958, Robert S. Bray, chief of the Division for 
the Blind, appointed an Advisory Committee of Children’s Librarians 
on Selection of Books for the Blind. The committee is composed of 
Carolyn Field, Free Library of Philadelphia; Isabella Jinnette, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library; E. Naomi Johnson, Baltimore School Libraries; 
Maxine LaBounty, co-ordinator, Children’s Services, Washington, D. C., 
Public Library; and Effie Lee Morris, New York Public Library. At meet- 
ings in Washington, Chicago, and New York City, the committee pre- 
pared basic lists from which Pauline Bollenbacher, book selection officer, 


~~ 4 Francis R. St. John, Survey on Library Service to the Blind, 1956 (New York: American 
Foundation for the Blind, 1957), p. 87. 
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has been rapidly commissioning titles for production in either Braille or 
Talking Books. Because of the problems of production and the expense, 
titles are not generally produced in both forms. 

Our own Braille collection is still supplemented by willing groups of 
cooperative volunteers. Each month, selections of new books are made 
for transcribers to put into Braille. They are experimenting with changes 
in the format and the use of illustrations in books for beginning readers. 

There are many other developments of interest, but this is a brief 
summary of the special project for children at the Library for the Blind. 
Registration of borrowers has doubled and book stock has been increased. 
The circulation is growing and can be expected to continue to do so as 
more good titles are obtained and more children reach the stage of read- 
ing for themselves. 

There are the children like Marcia, who writes to ask for “‘just teenage 
girl stories”; Joey, who wants science fiction and books about electricity, 
but only on ‘Talking Books; Jimmy, his twin, who will read any good 
story as long as it is in Braille; Lynn, who comes to the branch to select 
stories about families and reads both Braille and Talking Books; and 
Francis, and John, and many other children wanting and needing good 
books. These are a few of the children whose enthusiasm and interest 
teach one to accept their handicap in a matter-of-fact manner. ‘They de- 
serve good service. 

Every children’s, school, and young adult librarian can help children 
like these who are so eager to help themselves. Seek out the children in 
your community; make sure they know where their regional library is 
located and understand how to avail themselves of its service. But most 
of all, talk about books with them. It is a rich, rewarding experience. 


Specialist for Permissions List 


Exceptional Children 


The Cincinnati and Hamilton County 
(O.) Public Library has added a new posi- 
tion to its children’s department staff which 
has implications for services to children 
in other libraries. It is announced that 


J. B. Lippincott Company announces a 
list of forty-one titles for children and 
young people from which material may be 
used “on non-profit, educational radio and 
television programs—programs not com- 
mercially sponsored or money-making in 

















Hilda Limper has been made specialist 
for Work with Exceptional Children. 
“Children to be served include the gifted, 
the retarded, the remedial reader, the 
deaf, the blind, other physically handi- 
capped, the sick, the emotionally dis- 
turbed, the delinquent.” Effective service 
to children in many of these categories de- 
pends on acquaintance with specialized 
personnel in other agencies and organiza- 
tions who work with these children. Di- 
rector of the children’s department is 
Eulalie Steinmetz Ross, 
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any sense.” Use of the books requires: 
Notification of the company of time and 
dates of the broadcasts (radio or TV) and 
call letters of the station. Materials should 
be presented as written. Dramatized ver- 
sions are permitted, but story line, char- 
acterization, locale, theme, etc., must be 
preserved as written, Credit must be given 
to the author. Write J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, East Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia 5, Pennsylvania, for a list of the titles. 
Tell them you saw the announcement in 
Top of the News. 
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“Reading Out Loud” Series 


Aucusta Baker, Storytelling Specialist, New York Public Library 


In the spring the Children’s Services Division was asked to name an ALA 
Advisory Committee to the Westinghouse Broadcasting Company on its 
projected TV reading aloud program. It seemed practical to appoint a 
group of librarians in the New York area, so the committee was made up 
of the following: Augusta Baker, chairman; Helen Sattley, director, School 
Library Service, New York City Board of Education; Ruth Weeden 
Stewart, former coordinator of Children’s Services, Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary; and Ethna Sheehan, coordinator of Children’s Services, Queens 
Borough Public Library. 

Westinghouse Broadcasting Company selected as producer-director 
Lewis Freedman, a former producer of the CBS show, “Camera 3” and, 
at present, the producer of WNTA’s “Play of the Week.” 

The series consists of thirteen go-minute readings by celebrities in 
various fields to their own children or to other groups of children. The 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Company has been responsible for selecting 
and securing the guests as well as making the final decisions for choice of 
material, and the ALA Advisory Committee has assisted with the selection 
of books and stories. Naturally, the guests have also participated in the 
selection of material, since many of them have read from their favorite 
books. Suggestions have been made by the committee and have been 
accepted by the guests and Westinghouse. Television rights have pre- 
vented the use of some books, while other books and stories have been 
unacceptable to the guests or to Westinghouse representatives, but the 
final choices have been good ones which should appeal to the public. 

Most of the programs are on video-tape, but the Archibald MacLeish 
reading is on film. This enabled Mr. MacLeish to read to his grand- 
children in the garden of his country home. He read from the poetry 
of Walter de la Mare. This is a lovely film, for the outdoors is an ideal 
setting for de la Mare poetry. Mr. MacLeish and the children were com- 
pletely at home with material which was obviously a part of the family 
reading. As Mr. MacLeish reminded the children that Mr. de la Mare was 
a visitor to their home and was a good friend, the bird songs formed a 
musical background, and one felt as if he were in the MacLeish garden 
with the family. 

Eva Le Gallienne’s program was made against a studio setting of a 
home library. She was surrounded by eager youngsters from a New York 
City settlement house and, as she read “The Ugly Duckling” from her 
own book, Seven Tales by H. C. Andersen, she had their undivided atten- 
tion. No parent viewing this program could doubt the popularity of Hans 
Christian Andersen. 

Cyril Ritchard’s love and respect for Lewis Carroll was evident when 
he read excerpts from Alice in Wonderland, and those of us in the studio 
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found it difficult to be absolutely quiet when he began to sing “You are 
old, Father William.” ’ 

Eleanor Roosevelt read Kipling’s “The Butterfly That Stamped” to 
her grandchildren, and she told them that their father, John Roosevelt, 
had loved this story and that their grandfather had often asked her to 
read it to him, especially when he was president. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jackie Robinson alternated with the reading of excerpts 
from Red Badge of Courage and Daugherty’s Abraham Lincoln. The 
children interrupted with remarks and questions which father answered 
much more patiently than mother, even though she was a better reader 
than he. This completely relaxed presentation gave a wonderful feeling 
of family warmth and understanding. This same family sharing was evi- 
dent when Richard Boone read Bret Harte’s “How Santa Claus Came to 
Simpson’s Bar,” and when Jose Ferrer and Rosemary Clooney (Mr. and 
Mrs. Ferrer) read excerpts from Huckleberry Finn. 

The programs have all had an unsophisticated charm and informal- 
ity. Naturally, the readers who are from the theatre are better performers, 
but the other guests will reassure the viewers that reading aloud can be a 
pleasant experience for all rather than just for the professionally trained 
actor or actress. All of the programs have shown the satisfaction one gets 
in sharing a love for books and reading. Cooperation with this project 
gives librarians a chance to do some special prodding for reading aloud. 
The series is a ready-made opportunity for libraries to promote reading 
in the family. 

In the January ALA Bulletin, an article by Grace T. Stevenson will 
give the background for the series “Reading Out Loud,” will indicate the 
stations over which the program will be seen, and explain whether the 
programs may be more widely available. With this information in hand 
libraries can cooperate closely with television studios in building an audi- 
ence for the series and in encouraging reading aloud, by posters, exhibits, 
lists and related radio and television programs. Lists made by the Advisory 
Committee may be made available, but every children’s and young adult 
librarian can readily make his own list. 

The Advisory Committee would like to hear from libraries which 
work out ways of taking advantage of the “Reading Out Loud” series. 
May the chairman receive copies of your news stories, lists or programs? 


as collective research are included. Reports 
of library research in progress in the school 
and children’s library fields may be sub- 
Research in Progress, on research in the mitted for inclusion in the publication. 
field of librarianship, is being issued by Library Research in Progress is available 

re P, 8 on request and without charge. For more 
the United States Department of Health,  getailed information write Library Services 
Education, and Welfare. Projects in all Branch, Office of Education, Department 
fields of library service either already of Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
started or fully planned by individuals or ington 25, D. C. 


Current Library Research 


A new information bulletin, Library 
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North Carolina Book Review Project 


Lottie Hoop, Chairman, Book Reviewing Project, Library Super- 
visor of Catawba County Schools, North Carolina 


In 1956, the school and children’s section of the North Carolina Library 
Association, looking for a project with widespread and lasting benefit, 
decided to undertake a statewide reviewing project proposed by the state 
school library adviser, Cora Paul Bomar. In March, the executive board 
of the North Carolina Library Association gave its approval. The project 
was set up for a three-year period. 

The purpose of the project is “the evaluation of current book publi- 
cations in the field of literature for children and young people.” The 
sponsors include a joint committee of the school librarians’ section of 
the North Carolina Education Association, children’s section of the North 
Carolina Library Association, and the office of the state school adviser. 

In October of that year, the executive board of the school and chil- 
dren’s section, NCLA, met to work out plans for the book reviewing 
project. Seven book review regions representing all areas of North 
Carolina were set up. For each region, a committee of book reviewers 
and regional chairman were appointed. The committee members, in- 
cluding school and public librarians, were asked to serve for the three- 
year period. 

Procedures for book reviewing were developed by the office of the 
state school library adviser and adopted by the state reviewing com- 
mittee. 

Titles for review are provided by the office of the state school library 
adviser, whose office receives review copies of most current publications 
for children and young people. At intervals fixed by the sponsoring body, 
the titles available for reviewing are divided among the seven regions, 
each region receiving a sampling of books representing various classi- 
fications. During the 1956-57 school year, two review periods were set: 
December 15-March 15 and March 15- May 15. Similar periods were 
used each year. Within each region, the chairman is responsible for 
assigning books to the members of her committee. It is recommended 
that each book be reviewed by two persons. Books which present a con- 
troversial subject or approach may require three or more reviews, and 
books in specialized fields or subjects may need evaluation by a specialist. 

The chairman of each region is responsible for collecting and return- 
ing reviews and books to the state school library adviser at the end 
of the review period. Her office distributes mimeographed lists of the 
reviews periodically, and will compile bibliographies in special areas, 
from time to time, of titles recommended by reviewers. 

With each book assigned to a region, the school library adviser’s 
office supplies two mimeographed review slips. Trade information is 
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listed. A tentative classification and reading level are given. The reviewer 
is asked to evaluate the physical features of the book according to a 
rating scale given on the review slip. Space is provided for the reviewer 
to suggest potential uses of the book, in terms of its probable audience 
and its value for recreational reading, curriculum areas, etc. The back 
of the slip is used for the annotation, with critical comment on any 
special features, comparison with related titles, and the reviewer’s pur- 
chase rating. Each review is signed and any published reviews bear the 
reviewer's name. 

A booklist, ““We Recommend Good Books of ’58-'59 for School Li- 
braries,” with the theme “Around the World and Back Again,” marks 
the end of the three-year period. 


List of Doll Books 


This list, “Doils,” the first to be reprinted in Top of the News from 
the lists collected by the Subject Lists of Children’s Books Committee 
of the Children’s Services Division, is made available through the courtesy 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library. Copies of this list are available from 
Publications, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, Maryland. Single 
copy 5¢; quantity discount prices quoted on request. As published by the 
library, the list is a single sheet (5x 8”), with a full-page illustration from 
Hitty by Rachel Field (used with permission of Macmillan Company) on 
one side and the book titles on the reverse. 


STORIES Miss Flora McFlimsey’s Birthday Mariana 
reli 7 Doll 

Tina and the Too-big Doll Anderson anges, Ante, las ae 
ie : Cotton Top O'Neill 
Treasures of the Medranos Atkins a 

: : Fj Mr. Whistle’s Secret Palazzo 
Miss Hickory Bailey; . cae 
ee > — Floating Island Parrish 
The Wonderful Fashion Doll Bannon A 

: k Away to the Moon Symonds 
Little Sister Doll Bannon. ss siti 
pate , : The Dolls’ Christmas Tudor 
The Little Wooden Doll Bianco : cae ; ; 
al . Ps Y Holiday for Edith and the Bears Wright 
The Doll in the Window Bianco The Lonely Doll Wright 
Drusilla Brock ee 5 
The Lonesomest Doll Brown 


DOLL MAKING 


The Sweet Patootie Doll Calhoun : sienna 

Nobody’s Doll De Leeuw AND COLLECTING 

A Doll for Marie Fatio Dolls To Make for Fun and Profit Ackley 

Hitty, Her First Hundred Years Field The Complete Book of Doll Making 

The Dolls’ House Godden and Collecting Christopher 

Impunity Jane Godden How To Make Doll Clothes Dow 

The Story of Holly and Ivy Godden The First Book of Dolls Hoke 

Memoirs of a London Doll Horne American Costume Dolls Jordan 

Sugarplum Johnston Homemade Dolls in Foreign Dress Jordan 

Marta the Doll Lownsbery The Real Book about Making Dolls 

The Most Wonderful Doll in and Doll Clothes Roberts 
the World McGinley A Book of Dolls White 
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THE CAT WHO LIKED 




































TO PRETEND 
By MARY CHALMERS. Pictures by the 
author. “Winningly simple . . . a 


delightful excursion into a lumi- 
nous realm of imagination, lucid 
prose, and tender drawings.”—ViR- 
GINIA Kirkus. Ages 3-6. $1.95 

$2.19* 


MOUSE AT SEA 


By ROBERT KRAUS. Pictures by the 
author. The popular hero of /, 
Mouse is off to sea and, of course, 
saves the ship from sinking. 
Ages 4-7. $1.95 
$2.19* 


THE VERY NICE 
THINGS 


By JEAN MERRILL. Pictures by 
RONNI SOLBERT. “The clothes 
an elephant found hanging on a 
tree became quite useful—but not 
in the usual way. Excellent, hu- 
morous, appealing story.”—Library 
Journal. Ages 4-8. $1.95 

$2.19* 


THE DEAR FRIENDS 


By ZHENYA GAY. Pictures by the 

author. “Familiar forest animals 

form a club. Delightful illustra- 
tions.”"—Library Journal. 

Ages 4-8. $1.95 

$2.19* 
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Sins 


A BROTHER 
FOR THE ORPHELINES 


By NATALIE SAVAGE CARLSON. Pic- 
tures by GARTH WILLIAMS. 
“Mrs. Carlson . . . has a gift for 
storytelling which little girls find ir- 
resistible.” —N. Y. Times Book 
Review. Ages 7-11. $2.95 


WILDWING 


By PHOEBE ERICKSON. Pictures by 
the author. Two Arapahoe Indian 
children tame a wild colt. “Tender 
and arresting.”” —VIRGINIA KIRKUS. 
Ages 8-12. $2.75 


FRED GIPSON 


RECOLLECTION CREEK. Pictures by 
CARL BURGER. Revised for 
young readers, this story of a mar- 
velously happy year in a boy’s life 
is filled with adventure and humor. 
Ages 10 up. $2.95 


JOHN GUNTHER 


MEET THE CONGO: And Its Neigh- 
bors. Pictures by GRISHA. The 
third volume in the Meet the World 
series. Ages 12 up. $2.95 


* HARPERCREST Library binding net price 
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Newbery and Caldecott Awards 


ELIzABETH Burr, CSD Vice-president and Chairman of the Newbery- 
Caldecott Awards Committee; Consultant, Children’s and Young 
People’s Services, Wisconsin Free Library Commission, Madison, 
Wisconsin 


The Newbery and Caldecott medals for distinguished children’s books 
are awarded each year by the American Library Association. It was June 
21, 1921, at Swampscott, Massachusetts, that Frederic G. Melcher proposed 
a medal for children’s books and suggested it be named to honor John 
Newbery, 18th century London bookseller and publisher. On June 24, 
1937, in the ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria at the business meeting of 
the American Library Association Section for Library Work with Chil- 
dren, the children’s librarians “accepted with enthusiasm the generous 
offer of Frederic Melcher” of a picture book medal to be named the 
Caldecott Medal in honor of Randolph J. Caldecott, 19th century English 
illustrator. The medals, donated by Mr. Melcher, were designed by René 
Paul Chambellan. 

From their beginnings, the awards have had a significant influence in 
stimulating publication and appreciation of outstanding children’s books. 
They have also stimulated children’s librarians in school and public 
libraries throughout the U. S. to read children’s books critically and to 


participate in selection of the award winners by nomination of books to 
be considered. 

The Newbery Medal is “awarded annually to the author of the ‘most 
distinguished contribution to American literature for children,’ the award 
being made to cover books whose publication in book form falls in the 
calendar year last elapsed. The award is restricted to authors who are 


Front and back of Newbery medal. 
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citizens or residents of the United States. Reprints and compilations are 
not eligible for consideration. ‘There are no limitations as to the character 
of the book considered except that it be original work. It need not be 
written solely for children; the judgment of the librarians voting shall 
decide whether a book be ‘a contribution to the literature for children.’ 
The award considers only the books of one calendar year and does not 
pass judgment on the author’s previous work or other work during that 
year outside the volume that may be named.” (November 9, 1922, Mr. 
Melcher’s agreement with ALA Executive Board.) 

The Caldecott Medal “shall be awarded to the artist of the most dis- 
tinguished American picture book for children published in the United 
States during the preceding year. The award shall go to the artist, who 
must be a citizen or resident of the United States, whether or not he be 
the author of the text. Members of the Newbery Medal Committee will 
serve as judges. If a book of the year is nominated for both the Newbery 
and Caldecott awards, the Committee shall decide under which heading 
it shall be voted upon, so that the same title shall not be considered on 
both ballots.” (Voted June 24, 1937, ALA Section for Work with Children 
Business Meeting.) 

The purpose of the Newbery Medal stated by Mr. Melcher in his 
formal agreement with the ALA Executive Board in 1922 applies also to 
the Caldecott Medal. 

“Purpose of the John Newbery Medal: To encourage original and 
creative work in the field of books for children. ‘To emphasize to the 
public that contributions to the literature for children deserve recogni- 
tion as do poetry, plays, or novels. To give to those librarians who make 
it their life work to serve children’s reading interests an opportunity to 
encourage good writing in this field.” 

Selection of the books to receive the medals is delegated by the Ameri- 
can Library Association to its Children’s Services Division. The Division 
assigns to the Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee responsibility for 
making the final choice. The committee is made up of twenty-three divi- 
sion members and represents all kinds of libraries serving boys and girls. 
It is composed of the officers of the division (president, vice-president, 
past-president, and treasurer), the Book Evaluation Committee (five mem- 
bers), eight members selected from sixteen candidates in the annual CSD 
spring election, and six members appointed by the CSD president. The 
chairman of the committee is the CSD vice-president. 

The committee is charged with reviewing, clarifying, and redefining 
the terms which govern selection of the books to receive the awards, as 
well as serving as the jury for selection of the award-winning books. The 
terms have been changed three times by official action, two of those 
cancelling each other out. In April, 1932, two resolutions were adopted 
by the Section for Library Work with Children and approved by ALA 
Executive Board: (1) “To be eligible for the Newbery Medal, books must 
be original, or, if traditional in origin, the result of individual research, 
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Front and back of Caldecott medal. 


the retelling and reinterpretation being the writer’s own. (2) Since the 
Newbery Medal is intended to encourage an increasing number of authors 
to devote their best efforts to creating children’s literature, the book of a 
previous recipient of the Newbery Medal shall receive the award only 
upon unanimous vote of the Newbery Committee.” 

In January, 1958, the Board of Directors of the Children’s Services 
Division voted that “In view of the fact that a unanimous vote in the case 
of a previous winner of the Newbery-Caldecott awards was first instituted 
to encourage new authors and illustrators at a period when such encour- 
agement was needed, and since such need is no longer apparent, the 
restriction of a unanimous vote for winning either award more than once 
be removed from the terms for selection of the Newbery-Caldecott 
awards,” 

For the Caldecott Medal, additional qualifications have grown out of 
committee deliberations. The text need not be the work of the artist, but 
must be worthy of the book. There are no limitations on the character of 
the illustrations. There is no limitation as to age level of the book, al- 
though it is recognized that most picture books are intended for young 
children. The award is made for a picture book in which the pictures 
rather than the text are the heart of the book. 

Procedures used in selection have been worked out over the years. 
Changes have been made only after careful study by the committee. Basic 
to the selection process are the nominations by mail ballot made by the 
members of the Children’s Services Division. From early October until 
the decision is reached, Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee members 
are hard at work reading and rereading books which are proposed for 
consideration. 

During the midwinter American Library Association meeting in Chi- 
cago at the end of January each year, the Newbery-Caldecott Awards 
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Committee holds a series of meetings at which the books which have 
been nominated are fully discussed. Committee voting is done by written, 
secret ballot and often several ballots are necessary before the final deci- 
sion is determined. On each ballot committee members indicate a first, 
second, and third choice. A point system, which assigns four points to first 
choice, three to second, and two to third, is used in the ballot count. To 
receive the award, a book must have at least twelve first-choice votes, or 
a count of forty-eight. 

Public announcement of the two award-winning books is made in 
mid-March by the chairman of the Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee 
from the New York office of the donor of the medals, Frederic G. Melcher. 

Presentation of the two medals is made at a gala banquet during the 
American Library Association annual conference. At these colorful din- 
ners, more than a thousand librarians and others interested in encouraging 
the best in writing, illustrating, and publishing for children gather in 
recognition of the significance of the Newbery and Caldecott medals in 
achieving that goal. 

In the years since 1922, when the Newbery Medal was instituted, and 
since 1938, when the Caldecott Medal was first presented, these two 
awards have helped parents, teachers, and children as well as librarians 
and publishers to gain a realization of the qualities which make a book 
distinguished. They have contributed to the recognition of children’s 
books as an important part of current literature and art. Librarians and 
teachers have contributed to the prestige and the continuing value of the 
awards by their widespread promotion and introduction of the books 
which have received them. Bookstores have made the winning books 
readily available for their customers, and parents have learned to seek 
them for birthday and holiday additions to the home library shelves of 
books worth many readings. 

Newbery and Caldecott medal winners have also gained prestige from 
the special contribution which Bertha Mahony Miller and Horn Book, 
Inc., have made by publishing the acceptance speeches in The Horn Book 
Magazine each August and by publication of the two handsome volumes 
which bring together the results of the beginning years of each award 
and, in addition, include outstanding articles on distinguished literature 
and illustrations for children—Newbery Medal Books: 1922-1955 (1955); 
Caldecott Medal Books: 1938-1957 (1957). Both books are edited by Mrs. 
Miller and Elinor Whitney Field. A further useful book for background 
on the medals is A History of the Newbery and Caldecott Medals by 
Irene Smith. (Viking 1957). 

Complete lists of the award-winning books are available in school and 
public libraries, are found in recent editions of children’s encyclopedias, 
and may be obtained on request from the American Library Association. 
Bookmarks listing titles which have received each award may be pur- 
chased in quantity from the Children’s Book Council, 175, Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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Mail Your Newbery-Caldecott Ballot 


Have you sent your nomination for the Newbery and 
the Caldecott awards? Deadline January 8. Announce- 
ment of the medal winners will be made in the New York 
office of Frederic G. Melcher, donor of the medals, by 
Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee chairman, Eliza- 
beth Burr, on March 14, 1960. Presentation of the medals 
will be made at the Children’s Book Awards banquet in 
the Queen Elizabeth hotel in Montreal on June 21, 1960. 


Vote for the Wilder Award 


The ballots are out for the second Laura Ingalls Wilder Award. All 
CSD members (whose 1959 dues are paid) are urged to use their member- 
ship privilege of voting for the author or illustrator to receive the beauti- 
ful and significant Laura Ingalls Wilder medal. Six names appear on the 
ballot—James Daugherty, Genevieve Foster, Holling C. Holling, Clara 
Ingram Judson, Robert McCloskey, Katherine Shippen. Deadline date 
for ballots is January 8. 

The Laura Ingalls Wilder Award was first given in 1954 to Mrs. 
Wilder herself by the Children’s Library Association at the Minneapolis 
conference of the ALA. It is the Children’s Services Division which will 
give the award in 1960 and each fifth year thereafter. 

The award is made “to an author or illustrator whose books, published 
in the United States, have over a period of years made a substantial and 
lasting contribution to literature for children.” Selection of the award 
winner is made by a mail vote of the 3500 members of the Children’s 
Services Division. Nominations by the membership provide the names 
that go on the ballot. If the membership vote shows no clear majority, the 
award is withheld. 

The Laura Ingalls Wilder medal, designed by Garth Williams, will 
be presented on June 21, 1960, at the Children’s Book Awards banquet 
at the Queen Elizabeth hotel in Montreal during the joint conference of 

_the American Library Association and the Canadian Library Association. 
At the banquet the Newbery, Caldecott, and the two Canadian Library 
Association children’s book awards will also be given. 

The 1960 Wilder Award Committee is composed of: Rosemary E. 
Livsey, Los Angeles Public Library, chairman; Effie Lee Morris, New York 
Public Library; Mary K. Eakin, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Rapids; Marian A. Herr, Library Association, Portland, Oregon; Isabella 
Jinnette, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland; Georgiana 
Maar, Stratford Ave. School, Garden City, New York. 
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Have You Seen? 


A quarterly listing selected by a CSD Committee: Rita Lyons, Super- 
visor of Elementary School Libraries, Schenectady, New York; Caro- 
LYN SippEL, Head of Children’s Work, Albany (New York) Public 
Library; EvizasetH H. Locxnart, Public Library Children’s Con- 
sultant, New York State Library, Chairman. 


ARTICLES 


Brodkin, Adele M. “First Steps in Learning To Read.” The New York 
Times Magazine, (August 23, 1959) p. 88. 


The important role of the parent is stressed in fostering in the child a desire to 
read. 


Calitri, Charles. “Macbeth and the Reluctant Reader.” English Journal, 
Vol. 48 (May 1959) p. 254-261. 
The author describes his approach to teaching Macbeth to a class of reluctant 
readers in relation to their world. Provocative and stimulating reading. 

De Bruler, Olive C. “Book Selection for School Libraries.” Illinois Li- 
braries, Vol. 41 (May 1959) p. 345-349- 
A comprehensive article on book selection, helpful and exact in its attention to the 
“well-balanced collection.” 

Edmonds, May H. “Standards for Children’s Library Service.” Florida 
Libraries, Vol. 2 (September 1959) p. 5-6 +. 


Valid reasons for the high standards set by the children’s librarian who is actually 
“the community’s specialist in children’s literature and book selection” and why 
these standards should not be lowered. 


“The Folklore of America.” Life, Vol. 47 (August 31, 1959) p. 56-67. 
First article of a five-part series on Early Exploration demonstrating the evolvement 
of legend from truth as well as complete fabrication, Of special interest to the 
librarian as background for storytelling. 


PAMPHLETS 


Deason, Hilary J. ““The AAAS Science Book List.” American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and the National Science Foundation, 
1520 H Street, N.W., Washington 25, D.C. $1.00. 

Nine hundred titles arranged in Dewey Decimal Classification for junior and senior 
high school students intended primarily for use by school librarians. 


“The Secondary School Teacher and Library Services.” National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Free. 


A revealing survey from the teacher’s point of view of the school library illustrated 
with charts and diagrams. 
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White House Conference on 
Children and Youth 


The last week of March, 1960, will see seven thousand participants gath- 
ered in Washington, D. C., for the golden anniversary White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. Chairman of the national committee is 
Mrs. Rollin Brown of Los Angeles, immediate past-president of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers and a speaker on the CSD 
program at the San Francisco ALA Conference in 1958. 

Librarians who will participate in the conference include Agnes 
Krarup (Pittsburgh Board of Education) and Germaine Krettek (ALA 
Washington Office), representing ALA; Mrs. Carolyn W. Field (CSD 
President) and Barbara $. Moody (Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore) 
representing CSD; Pauline O’Melia (YASD President) and Pauline Win- 
nick (Boston Public Library), representing YASD, and two representa- 
tives from four other ALA divisions, AASchL, AAStL, AHIL, PLA, and 
ASD. In addition, ALA has been allowed ten youth participants. These 
have been named from state student library assistant groups. The extent 
of inclusion of librarians among the participants named by states is not 
known; however, CSD Vice-president and President-elect Elizabeth Burr 
(Wisconsin Free Library Commission), and Norma Rathbun, Milwaukee 
Public Library, will be in the Wisconsin group. 

The editorial by Grace T. Stevenson in the October 1959 ALA Bulletin 
describes ALA and library plans for assisting the golden anniversary 
White House Conference on Children and Youth to accomplish its goals. 
The manual and checklist for library assistance to conference participants 
and for conference follow-up are now available from state library exten- 
sion agencies. The list of children’s books is being prepared by a special 
CSD committee under the chairmanship of Barbara Moody, assistant 
coordinator of Work with Children, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. | 
It will include a half dozen books which portray the problems or situations 
to be discussed in the eighteen forums to be held concurrently during the 
conference. A special YASD committee under the co-chairmanship of 
Margaret Scoggin, coordinator, Young Peoples Service, New York Public 
Library, and Lillian Morrison, assistant coordinator of the same depart- 
ment, is compiling a list of books of interest to young people and which 
portray the values with which the golden anniversary conference is con- 
cerned. Two further lists are being completed. The first is a list of back- 
ground reading for conference participants and those interested in the 
conference, done by an Adult Services Division committee under the 
chairmanship of Nettie B. Taylor, Library Extension Division, Maryland 
State Education Department. The second is a selected list of discussable 
materials on selected subjects of major concern for the conference. An 
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ASD committee under the chairmanship of Ruth Rutzen, director, Home 
Reading Service, Detroit Public Library, has made the selection. 

During the year now ending, state committees preparing for the 
golden anniversary White House Conference on Children and Youth 
have in many instances included librarians, and preliminary studies for 
the conference have included consideration of library needs and library 
progress if children and youth are to be adequately served. From New 
Jersey, Wisconsin, California, Florida, Michigan, Kansas, and elsewhere 
comes word of librarian participation. We expect to have similar news 
from many more states. 


Recent Printed Lists 


Eakin, Mary K. comp. Good Books for Children. University of Chicago, 
1959- $5-95- 


This list includes 100 books, covering material from the primary grades through 
the senior high school, for each of the years 1948-57, from the Bulletin of the Center 
for Children’s Books. These years were chosen because of major changes occurring 
in the reviewing of children’s books, The bibliography is “not a list of ‘great books’ 
for children but the books are noteworthy from one point of view or another, and 
without exception the strengths of the books outweigh their weaknesses.” A subject 
and title index indicating grade level is helpful in finding specific titles or material 
in the alphabetical listing by authors. The topics: “Importance of Good Book 
Selection Practices,” “General Criteria of Evaluation,” and “A Method of Analyzing 
Books for Children” are covered briefly but succinctly in the introduction. 


Reference Materials for School Libraries, Grades 1-12. North Carolina 
Department of Public Instruction, publication 321, 1959. 50¢ outside 
of North Carolina. 


Prepared under the direction of Cora Paul Bomar, State School Library, and Mary 
Frances Kennon, assistant adviser, State School Library, North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Discussion of research skills, the extension of the con- 
cept of reference materials, criteria for judging and organization and use of mate- 
rials precede the classified list of approximately 7o0o titles. The list consists pri- 
marily of books, but guides to the selection of paperbound books, pamphlets, maga- 
zines, films, etc., are included and described. An author-title index and directory of 
publishers is included. Address: Director of Publications, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


World History Book List for High Schools. National Council for the 
Social Studies, Bulletin 31, 1959. $1.25. 


Prepared by the World History Bibliography Committee of NCSS, Alice W. 
Spieseke, chairman. The books considered were gathered from a variety of sources 
and carefully evaluated and compared, Newer titles were given priority, but older 
books presenting equally significant material were included, as were out-of-print 
titles. The annotated list of 419 books arranged by author is followed by three list- 
ings of the same books by time periods, significant topics, and geographic areas, 
plus a title index, Address: 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Are You Ready for 
National Library Week? 


William I. Nichols, chairman of National Library Week Steering Com- 
mittee, and publisher of This Week Magazine, says, “The purpose of Na- 
tional Library Week is to encourage lifetime reading habits and the use 
and support of libraries of all kinds by everyone. The goal is a ‘better 
read, better informed-America.’” What is the most important next step 
for library development in your community or in your school? Can you 
make National Library Week April 3-9, 1960, help accomplish your goal 
for more reading? 

Nichols also announced that plans culminating in National Library 
Week—1960, will give special emphasis to the field of teenage reading. 
As the first step, a conference on teenage reading was held October 19 of 
eleven representatives of National Library Week and seven consultants. 
The former included Leo Rosten, who served as chairman, Dr. Lillian 
Batchelor, Board of Education, Philadelphia; Margaret Scoggin, New 
York Public Library; Dan Lacy, American Book Publishers Council; Elmo 
Roper, Grace T. Stevenson, and the NLW staff. The consultants were 
William D. Boutwell, Scholastic Book Service; James Coleman, Graduate 
Department of Social Relations, Johns Hopkins University; John Fischer, 
dean, ‘Teachers College, Columbia University; Robert Hess, Committee 
on Human Development, University of Chicago; H. H. Remmers, Purdue 
Opinion Panel and author of The American Teenager; Nevitt Sanford, 
professor of psychology, University of California; and Alice ‘Thompson, 
editor, Ingenue Magazine. Similar local conferences of librarians, pub- 
lishers, and book distributors and specialists in service to and knowledge 
of young people might prove fruitful and good preparation for planning 
National Library Week emphasis on young adults and their reading. 

YASD National Library Week Committee has as its chairman Mrs. 
Opal C. Eagle, coordinator, Young Adult Services, St. Louis Public 
Library. The committee commends to interested libraries the plan pro- 
moted so successfully by YASD last year, the sharing of carefully made 
book lists. When time and staff do not permit adequate preparation of 
new lists, it is possible to find excellent lists made by other libraries which, 
if permission is obtained and credit given, can be duplicated and used. 
YASD office can (for 25¢ in coin) provide a sample copy of each of the 
thirteen lists used at the YASD World of Books Show at the Washington 
Conference. The YASD Book Selection Committee made the list, “Give 
Yourself Background,” which appeared in the December 1959 NEA Jour- 
nal. Arrangement with that publication might be made for its use. “Inter- 
esting Adult Books of 1959 for Young People” will be ready January 15 
from YASD office for libraries wishing to duplicate it. 

The Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine of Books, in its Book Week 
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issue, carried half a page of reviews of adult books by high school stu- 
dents. Perhaps some newspapers are carrying such reviews as a regular 
feature. Radio and TV book discussions by young people have been going 
on for many years in a number of cities. As reported by Mrs. Biel’s article 
in this issue, kinescopes and tapes of such book discussions may be bor- 
rowed from ALA headquarters library. Perhaps NLW is the time to begin 
newspaper, radio, or TV book introductions aimed at young people. 

The Children’s Services Division has several projects which will result 
in lists or other aids to further progress toward the goals of better reading 
habits and more adequate library services for children—the list of books 
for home libraries done jointly with the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the Newbery and Caldecott awards over the years, which 
make up a significant group of books for children to know, the lists of 
books made available through Top of the News for reprinting with per- 
mission (see Doll List in this issue) and the list of children’s books being 
prepared for the golden anniversary White House Conference on Child- 
ren and Youth. 

Send to Carolyn W. Field, president, CSD (Free Library, Philadelphia 
3, Pa.) and to Opal C. Eagle, chairman, YASD National Library Week 
Committee (St. Louis Public Library, St. Louis 3, Mo.) ideas for National 
Library Week activities. 


MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 


My Red 
Umbrella 


Written and illustrated by 
ROBERT BRIGHT 


A very little picture book about a very 
little girl and all the animals that take 
shelter from the rain under her umbrella. 
“When the reader has finished, he not only 
has been taken through his arithmetic paces, 
but has had a lovely and diverting walk.” 
—Virginia Kirkus. Cloth. Ages 3-6. $2.00 


WILLIAM MORROW AND COMPANY 
425 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Selecting Materials 
Under NDEA Projects 


When the Council of Chief State School 
Officers was working on a 1959 publication 
to assist school systems in selecting equip- 
ment for purchase with funds made avail- 
able through the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, the AASL officers and staff and 
others urged that the same publication in- 
clude also a selected list of books, The 
plan was accepted, and following the pat- 
tern established by ALA reorganization, 
AASL requested YASD to prepare a list of 
approximately five hundred titles. Dr. Lil- 
lian Batchelor, (Philadelphia Board of 
Education) represented AASL in contacts 
with the Council and served as chairman 
of the committee. Dr. Pauline O’Melia 
(Syosset, N. Y., Public Schools), represent- 
ing YASD, was co-chairman. The commit- 
tee, made up of six YASD members, who 
are school librarians, and of ten elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers, who 
are specialists in one of the subject fields 
included, did an intensive job and in an 
incredibly short time for such an under- 
taking, submitted their lists. Some later re- 
vision was done by the committee of sub- 
ject specialists responsible for the whole 
publication. The resulting list appeared 
on pages 291-331 of the Purchasing Guide 
for Programs in Science, Mathematics, 
Modern Foreign Languages by the Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers (Ginn 
$3.95.). 

The basic list of science books published 
by the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and the National 
Science Foundation is now available under 
the title The AAAS Science Book List pre- 
pared under the direction of Hilary J. 
Deason. (American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, 1515 Massachusetts 
Ave. N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 1959 
$1.00.) 

The AAAS traveling science library pro- 
gram has been extended to elementary 
schools. Each of the following selected an- 
notated lists is of interest to libraries, 
whether or not they are in schools partici- 
pating in the program: The Traveling Ele- 
mentary School Science Library by Hilary 
J. Deason (AAAS 1959 25¢) and The 
Traveling High School Science Library 
(fifth edition) by Hilary J. Deason (AAAS 
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VIKING 
JUNIOR BOOKS 
for High School Age 


THE RED PONY 


By JOHN STEINBECK 
Illustrated by Wesley Dennis 


A new edition of a beloved modern , 
classic, reprinted from the limited 
edition. Superb paintings now in 
black and white. Companion vol- 
ume to The Pearl. $2.7 


MEN, 
ANTS, ( 
AND NL 
ELEPHANTS: 


Size in the 
Animal World 


By PETER 
WEYL 


Illustrated by 
Anthony 
Ravielli 


/ 


Tae 


How size affects our ability to do 
things—walking, weight-lifting, and 
jumping; the effect of size on hear- 
ing and sight, the strength of our 
bodies, and body temperature. 


$3.00 


PICTURES TO LIVE WITH 
By BRYAN HOLME 
Over 150 Reproductions * 8 in Color 


A seasoned connoisseur offers de- 
lightful guidance, with illuminating 
commentary on an exciting variety 
of paintings—ancient to modern. 
$4.50 

2 


Send for free 146-page catalogue 


THE VIKING PRESS 
625 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 





YOUR CHILDREN’S COLLECTION 


RICHER BY 


ORIGAMI: BOOK Il 
by FLORENCE SAKADE 


Follows Origami | and II as Japan’s 
oldest, America’s newest paper pastime. 
Each $1.00 


JAPANESE CHILDREN’S STORIES 
edited by FLORENCE SAKADE 


18 stories magnificently illustrated in 4 
colors. Deluxe $3.50 
Special “My Own” editions adapted from 
the above. 

Kintaro’s Adventures and Other Japa- 
nese Children’s Stories. 

Urashima Tara and Other Japanese Chil- 
dren’‘s Stories. Each $1.75 


THE STORY BAG: A COLLECTION 
OF KOREAN FOLK TALES 


by KIM SO-UN 


a captivating collection of stories sure to 
delight the hearts of young and old 
alike. 240 pps. $2.50 


OLD TALES OF JAPAN 
by YURI YASUDA 


12 of the most popular Japanese folk 
and fairy tales in sparkling English ver- 
sions. A chance for Western children to 
share the pleasure which generations of 
Japanese children have found in these 
ancient stories. 
Boxed 


CIRCUS DAY IN JAPAN 
by ELEANOR B. HICKS 


Delightfully illustrated story of 2 rural 
Japanese visiting the circus for the first 
time. $1.25 


$2.95 


Books to Span 


CHARLES E. TUTTLE COMPANY 
Publishers 
RUTLAND, VERMONT ° 


apan 


East and West 


TOKYO, JAPAN 


1959 25¢). Also useful is An Inexpensive 
Science Library: a selected list of paper- 
bound science books (third edition) by 
Hilary J. Deason and Robert W. Lynn. 
(AAAS 1959 25¢.) 

In the modern language field, there are 
Materials List for Teachers of Modern 
Foreign Languages edited by Douglas W. 
Alden (Modern Language Association, For- 
eign Language Program Research Center, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 1959 
50¢) and References on Foreign Lan- 
guages in the Elementary School prepared 
by Marjorie Johnston and Ilo Remer. (Cir- 
cular No. 495 Revised, June 1959. U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C.) 


Building 
Circulation 


is our business! 
BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 
PREBOUND BOOKS 


The very heart and blood of 
a library is its potential for 
circulation. Books which are 
worn and unreadable defeat all 
the thought and care given to 
plant, facilities, personnel and 
service. In building books for 
long usage and greater circula- 
tion we have made it possible 
for libraries to increase their 
life span and widen their col- 
lections. When you use ‘‘Bound- 
to-Stay-Bound’’ Prebound Books 
you open the way for pur- 
chase of more books within the 
same budgetary framework. At 
first glance, this may seem im- 
possible, but a study of our 
literature on this subject will 
convince you. 

We urge you to send for it 
today. No charge or obligation, 
of course. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

*BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND” PREBOUND £OOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 





Regional Reading Program 


The South Central Regional Library 
Blue Ribbon Reading Program was a part 
of the Regional Library Demonstration 
under the sponsorship of the Nebraska 
Public Library Commission. Boys and girls 
from three counties and a portion of a 
fourth participated. An honor roll of all 
blue ribbon winners and their ribbons 
were on display at all library exhibits at 
the county fairs in the region. The pro- 
gram was set up by Frary Collison, of the 
Holdrege-Phelps County Library, and Neta 
Lennemann, consultant for the demonstra- 
tion, 


SHARE YOUR IDEAS! 


What has your library done 
that would be interesting or 
helpful to other libraries? 

What would you like to see 
in Top of the News? 


WRITE THE EDITOR 


THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Any Book—Any Publisher 
Any Binding 


A million books in Adult and 
Juvenile Publishers’ Editions. 


300,000 books in Huntting 
Quality Buckram Binding. 


Come visit our new 70,000 
foot warehouse and office. 


Burnett Road and First Avenue 
(6 miles from Springfield) 


Chicopee Falls 
Massachusetts 


Let’s Listen to a Story 


By Lilian Okun 


1959......273p......Clothbound..... .$3.50 


N°w IN ITS 15th year, “‘Let’s Listen to a Story” is widely known as one of the best pro- 
grams for children on the air. Written, produced and directed by Lilian Okun over radio 
station WMCA in New York, this program has won the first award from the Institute for Education, 
Radio and Television of Ohio State University, as well as many PTA, YMCA and other awards. 
Recognizing the popularity and outstanding quality of this program, the H. W. Wilson Company 


asked Miss Okun to select a number of the most interesting of her radio adaptations for publication. 
This has been done and LET’S LISTEN TO A STORY is now available to librarians and teachers 


interested in radio storytelling. 


Out of more than 1,200 scripts broadcast on the program, Miss Okun has chosen 16 as best for 
general radio, school and library storytelling. Among these are adaptations of 


POLLY PATCHWORK by Rachel Field 
YOUNG ABE LINCOLN by Nina Brown Baker 
MR. POPPER’S PENGUINS by Richard and Florence Atwater 
SILENT NIGHT by Hertha Pauli 
FREDDY THE DETECTIVE by Walter R. Brooks 


SCHEHEREZADE TELLS THE STORY OF SINBAD 
from the Arabian Nights 
Nearly all of the scripts may be used on non-commercial broadcasts without payment of royalty. 
At beginning of. each script there is a note on copyright status and availability for broadcasting. 


The Introduction by Miss Okun explains the requirements for successful storytelling—the train- 
ing in voice and diction; how to adapt a story for radio use; how to produce the programs; and 
how a library can best achieve cooperation with the radio station. 

LET’S LISTEN TO A STORY should appeal to librarians in any city where there is a radio 
station—and, indeed, in any school which has a public address system, Order your copy—today! 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


. NEW YORK CITY 52 








GOOD BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN 


Edited by Mary K. Eakin 


.., the most valuable assistant you can 
have in guiding children’s reading. . . 
a selection of the best books of the 
past ten years recommended by the 
Bulletin of the Center for Children’s 
Books, a pioneer in the critical evalua- 
tion and classification of children’s 
literature. Each of the 1,000 books is 
listed by author, age level, subject, de- 
velopmental values, curricular uses, 
and child appeal. 


“Mary kK. Eakin . . . eminently quali- 
fied to reduce the flood of juveniles 


” 


. to a trickle of the best .. .”— 


Elizabeth Hodges, Library Journal. 
$5.95 at bookstores 


...to keep you informed on new books 


BULLETIN OF THE CENTER 
FOR CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Published monthly except August by 

the Graduate Library School, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Subscriptions: 

1 year $4.50 

2 years $9.00 


Order directly from the University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois 


UNIVERSITY OF 





EARLY HORN BOOKS WERE 
READING TREASURES 


Today’s HORN BOOK 


is 


=) MAGAZINE is a treasure also! 


LIBRARIANS SAY: 

“It is not only a practical he }. but 
a very real inspiration.” 

“It’s the one magazine I read from 
cover to cover. It has been an in- 
valuable tool over the years.” 


¢ AUTHORITATIVE REVIEWS 
¢ SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
e INTERESTING DEPARTMENTS 


Bi-monthly, published since 1924 
One year $5.00—Two years $9.00 
Special Christmas Gift Offer: Two 
subscriptions, $9.00, three subscrip- 
tions, $13.00, A five-year selective 
booklist sent free to regular or gift 
subscriptions starting with the De- 

cember issue. 
Order from: 


THE HORN BOOK, INC. 


585 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 





FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


(in their original language) 
SELECTED BY LIBRARIAN EXPERTS 
IN THIS FIELD. 

FOR SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY 
USE. 

SOLD IN SPECIAL PACKAGES FOR 
THE LIBRARIAN’S CONVENIENCE. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
APPEALING TO ALL CHILDREN 
AND ADULTS ALIKE. 


INVALUABLE TO STUDENTS OF 
LANGUAGES. 


FOR CATALOGS WRITE TO 


PACKAGE LIBRARY OF FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


69-41 Groton Street 
Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 


A PROJECT SPONSORED 
BY A. L. A. 








































Children of the World Books 


Parana 
Boy of the Amazon 


BY Francis MAZIERE 
illustrated with photographs 
BY DoMINIQUE Darsols 


Parana, an Indian boy, hunts with his father, 
equipped with bow and arrow. He collects exotic 
pets. Photographs supplement the simple text, 
capturing the feel of life in the great South 
American forest. 


Rikka and Rindji 
Children of Bali 


BY DoMINIQUE Darsois 
photographs by the author 






Two Indonesian children live with their fam- 
ily on the exotic island of Bali. They care for 
the rice-fields, weave sarongs, learn the intri- 
cate temple dances, 


48 pp., 8x10. Ages 8-10. $2.25 net 
CHILDREN OF THE WORLD books in preparation: 
Teiva Kai Ming 
Boy of the South Pacific Boy of the Orient 


ae 
es) FOLLETT READ-TO-KNOW 
BOOKS also give accurate, 
2 





easy-to-read information about 
, le g y a oO 

oN ha our world. Valuable supplement 

7O-KNON for primary social studies. 


THIS IS A ROAD 


BY Potty Curren 
illustrated in two colors 
BY Ketiy OEcHSLI 
full-color cover By Rosert J. Lee 

The story of a road, from an animal track to 
a modern superhighway. This is the second 
in the Read-to-Know series, first being THIS 
Is A TOWN, by Polly Curren. 32 pp. 76x91. 
Ages 7-9, $1.47 





FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1010 West Washington Boulevard ° Chicago 7, Illinois 






Here now! To help you... 


Every Change... Important 
Every Advantage ... Definite 


Up-to- Date, 
instructive 
Visual Aids! 


the 19 60 WORLD BOOK 


This Greatly Enlarged New Edition is a Major 
Revision With Many Exclusive Features 


More than an exciting editorial achievement, the 
1960 World Book makes important new contribu- 
tions to education. The revised and expanded 
twenty-volume World Book Encyclopedia offers 
tested visual aids such as Transvision, a new “‘three 
dimensional’”’ map program, and thousands of new 
or revised articles. Illustrations are more interest- 
ing, more numerous than ever. In fact, no other 
reference set has ever been more 
precisely organized and system- 
atically revised. 

The 1960 World Book represents 
an investment of an additional 
$2,800,000 in creative costs to 
make available the most accu- 
rate and useful reference set. 


Now in 20 Volumes 
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